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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Proressor Ciay died in New Haven, September 14. He had 
spent a quiet and happy summer at his cottage at Pocono Lake 
Preserve. Then came two weeks of illness and he passed away. 
The funeral in Battell Chapei of Yale University on September 16 
was attended by a large throng, and despite the academic recess 
there were present the official representatives of Yale, Harvard and 
Pennsylvania and of the many learned societies of which he was 
a member. Dr. Clay leaves behind his widow and two children, 
Albert G., in the office of McKim, Mead, and White, Architects, 
and Barbara, wife of Whitney Dedeboys, Esq., New York. 

Albert T. Clay was born in 1866 at Hanover, Lancaster Co., Pa, 
His character was the result of the mingled strains of inheritance, 
education and environment, and above all of personality, a genius 
so unique that only a biographer would seek further for the rock 
whence he was hewn. He inherited the ability of an engineer, 
and he would facetiously inquire why he had not become an engi- 
neer or an architect instead of an archaeologist. But this inher- 
itance gave him the sure eye and hand which made him a master 
in the accurate detection and copy-proof reproduction of cuneiform 
scripts. His practical ability was shown in the building of his 
home in New Haven, which was planned even to the structural 
details by himself in cooperation with his young son. And that 
power came in good stead when he was commissioned to prepare 
plans for the Jerusalem School Building in conjunction with the 
local architect and the Director of the School upon his Oriental 
excursion in 1923. This building, now completed, is a monument 
to his practical genius in part. 

Dr. Clay studied at Franklin and Marshall College, graduating 
in 1889 with the degree of A. B., receiving later the A.M. He 
then studied for the ministry of the Evangelical Lutheran Church 
at the Mount Airy Seminary, Philadelphia, entering the ministry 
of that communion in 1893. At the same time he entered the 
Graduate School of the University of Pennsylvania and became a 
student under Professors Hilprecht, Peters, and Jastrow. He re- 
ceived the Doctorate of Philosophy in 1894, serving also as Instruc- 
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tor 1892-95. He was pastor of St. Mark’s Church, South Bethlehem, 
1895-96. In 1896 he went to Chicago as Instructor in the Chicago 
Lutheran Seminary, and also engaged in pastoral work there. He 
was soon recalled to Pennsylvania by the urgent solicitations of 
Professor Hilprecht, and was advanced to a Lectureship and the 
Assistant Curatorship of the Babylonian Section of the Museum 
in 1899. In 1903 he became Assistant Professor, and in 1909 
Professor of Semitic Philology and Archaeology. Also he served 
as Instructor in Hebrew at the Mount Airy Seminary 1904-10. 

Clay had become interested in the valuable Babylonian Collec- 
tion in Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan’s Library, and one can hardly 
doubt that the friendly affection that grew up between the two 
suggested to Mr. Morgan his munificent foundation of the Laffan 
Professorship of Assyriology in Yale University, given in memory 
of his friend the late editor of the New York Sun. At the same 
time Clay was always jealous to have it known that his call to that 
chair, in 1910, was in no way dictated or suggested by the patron. 
The Graduate Faculty of Yale, equally jealous of its rights, nomi- 
nated Clay to the new Professorship and he was confirmed by the 
Corporation. 

The Laffan Endowment provided funds for more than the Pro- 
fessorship, a balance that was to be spent in amassing a collection. 
Clay made wise use of this opportunity with his unerring skill as 
an archaeologist, while his contagious enthusiasm raised up other 
patrons of archaeological enterprise. As a result within the thir- 
teen years past he rapidly assembled a collection which vies with all 
in the country, and which probably contains more unpublished 
material than any other. His acquisitions were mostly obtained 
by purchase through dealers, and this involved both a connoisseur’s 
genius and good business aptitude. Through his friendship with 
the late Rev. Dr. James B. Nies he secured for Yale the legacy of 
the latter’s valuable Babylonian collection and library. 

But, more than this, he established a veritable School of Assyri- 
ology, in this continuing the tradition of his Alma Mater, Penn- 
sylvania, but transferring the centre of gravity of those studies, in 
regard to the number of students and the output of original mate- 
rial, to Yale. It has long been remarked by American Semitists 
that their science does not enjoy the vogue it had a generation ago; 
Assyriology does not possess as many thriving schools as existed 
then, although we have a considerable number of able scholars 
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scattered throughout the country, themselves the product of the 
earlier generation. To Clay’s credit it is to be said that he suc- 
ceeded not only in founding such a School at Yale but also in 
putting it in the first rank. Many distinguished disciples of Clay 
at Pennsylvania and Yale can be named, and others still there are 
who have achieved meritorious standing under his instruction. 
Without being a martinet or a philological disciplinarian he af- 
fected his students with his own enthusiasm, discovering what was 
in them, drawing the best out of them, always giving his time and 
skill and interest with unfailing and affectionate zeal. 

One of the most remarkable instances of a scholar’s stimulation 
of another to productive enterprise is found in Clay’s encourage- 
ment of his friend, Dr. Nies, an older man, to take up Assyrio- 
logical research. Under Clay’s persuasion Nies devoted himseif 
to the publication of some of the Sumerian contents of his own 
collection, producing his volume, Ur Dynasty Tablets, 1920, in his 
67th year. The case is typical of Clay’s contagion of enthusiasm ; 
we must go back to a scholar like President Harper for the like. 

The practical difficulty which confronts every school of philo- 
logical research, that of publication, Clay met with his cheery and 
indomitable perseverance. He established the Yale Oriental Series 
of Texts and Researches; this along with the kindred Nies Series, 
largely inspired by him, comprises twenty-five volumes, including 
those in actual preparation. He edited the Babylonian Collection 
of Mr. Morgan’s Library, contributing three of its four volumes. 
At the meeting of the Oriental Society at Yale this year he obtained 
the imprimatur of the Society for a large enterprise of a series of 
Oriental (Semitic) Texts and Translations which is financially 
subsidized by application of a legacy left to the Society by Dr. Nies 
and underwritten by the Yale University Press. 

This fertilizing and energizing quality of Clay’s spirit bulks 
largest in his contribution to American scholarship. But he has 
left equally the great monuments of his own independent research 
in an extraordinary number of volumes. Most of these are texts, 
fully provided with the necessary apparatus; as he advanced he 
gave forth researches of a more generalizing character. The texts, 
the raw material of scholarship, are permanent monuments; his 
researches belong to the slowly growing structure of Oriental phil- 
ology, to be tested by the fires of future science, but they are of 
the kind of creative thought which have made their mark and will 
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long challenge attention. Miss Grice, Dr. Clay’s devoted student 
and associate, has prepared a select Bibliography of her master, 
which accompanies this sketch. It presents the many volumes he 
published, beginning with those that appeared in the series of the 
Babylonian Expedition of Pennsylvania; their extensive list will 
surprise and refresh the memory of many close friends who have 
lost their count. Clay has left in addition the completed manu- 
scripts of two books ready for the press. He was not so prone to 
publications of a smaller scope, was not a constant contributor to 
the learned journals, but his brochures in those quarters were 
always weighty. One very important paper of his outside of Assy- 
riology, to which he gave almost single-minded attention, is his 
‘ Aramaic Indorsements’ in the Harper Memorial Volume. 

There is one contribution to Semitic science for which Clay will 
always be remembered whether for its solidity or for its far- 
reaching reverberations, and one on which he was content in his 
own daring way to rest his fame. The present writer is not quali- 
fied to speak as an Assyriologist, hence he has no right or duty to 
express an opinion on that hypothesis, especially in this place. 
Yet he may speak to some objective facts in the history of the dis- 
cussion Clay aroused. I recall the occasion, shortly before the 
appearance of Clay’s Amurru in 1909, when he broached his new 
theory before the Philadelphia Oriental Club, memorable to me for 
the dictum of the brilliant and lamented Judge Sulzberger: “ Clay, 
that is not a theory, that is a revolution.” The Judge was right. 
Neo-Babylonism had spilt over from Germany, had swamped Eng- 
land and America. The ebb of that extravagant tide was sure to 
come, we can say who look back. But Clay was one of the first 
prophets to bid it halt, the first to dam it, and he has now a goodly 
company with him, of scholars too reputable to discount as a 
minority. Clay was not theologically-minded, but I suppose there 
was in him something of the old rock-ribbed Lutheranism which 
resented the patronizing and sophomoric recipe for the explanation 
of the old Testament, “ex Babylone lux.” As an archaeologist 
he demanded that the Bible should be treated as a venerable and 
original document of history on equality with the cuneiform docu- 
ments of which he was a master. At all events he has gained 
initial successes, if not a triumph. Some dogmas of a generation 
ago no longer hold undisputed sway, those of Babylonian primacy, 
of Syria a no-man’s land, of periodic swarms of Arabs (a kind of 
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Neo-Hegelian theory), of Arabia as the homeland of the Semites. 
The old self-satisfaction has disappeared, and Clay is the protagon- 
ist who disturbed the settled lees. 

Clay was an active and energetic member of many learned socie- 
ties, in all of which he took part as a leader and in most cases as 
a ranking officer. His particular devotion was to the Oriental 
Society. In it he served as Librarian 1913-24, and as Treasurer 
1915-23, to both which duties he gave arduous attention. For the 
preparation of the Catalogue of the Society’s Library he secured 
funds from outside, and at the last Meeting he had the gratifica- 
tion of the Society’s action ordering the printing of the Catalogue, 
the expense of which will be defrayed by the generosity of the Yale 
Library. He was President of the Society in the past year, 1924-25, 
and all will remember his gracious hospitality at the Annual Meeting 
in Easter, when he had the happiness of entertaining the Society in 
his own University. He served as a President of the Society of 
Biblical Literature; was for many years a Vice-President of the 
Archaeological Institute and active in its local Societies in Phila- 
delphia and New Haven, a frequent lecturer in its cause, and for 
long an Associate Editor of Art and Archaeology. He was a 
member of the Oriental Clubs of Philadelphia, New Haven, and 
New York. In 1912 he was honored with election to the American 
Philosophical Society. At the time of his death he was a Delegate 
of our Society to the American Council of Learned Societies. He 
was a member of several foreign Societies, and gave a unique con- 
tribution to cosmopolitan scholarship by founding in Jerusalem 
upon his visit there in 1919 the Palestine Oriental Society, of 
which in company with Dr. Garstang he was one of the first Vice- 
Presidents. In the opening words of its initial prospectus the 
Journal of that Society says: “The Palestine Oriental Society 
owes its origin to the American Assyriologist Dr. Albert T. Clay,” 
a statement supported by the gracious compliment paid to his ini- 
tiative by Pére Lagrange in an ensuing number of Revue Biblique. 
And he continued his fostering interest in that young and flourish- 
ing Society by propagating its cause in this country. Clay was 
proud of claiming it as a true child of our own Society, whose 
constitution it followed in its formation. He received the honorary 
degree of A.M. from Yale; of LL. D. from Gettysburg; and of 
Litt. D. from Muhlenberg. 
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In the current number (No. 19) of the Bulletin of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research Professor Torrey gives an account of 
Dr. Clay’s active furtherance of the cause of the Schools in Jeru- 
salem and Bagdad. Suffice it to recall here that he served on the 
management of the Jerusalem School since 1916 and became an 
original Trustee upon its incorporation in 1921. In 1919-20 he 
accompanied Director Worrell to the reopened School in Jerusa- 
lem, transacted important official business there and in London, 
and finally reached, via Bombay, the land of Babylon, where he 
prospected for the consummation of the long-cherished plan of a 
School in Bagdad. On a subsequent visit as commissioner of the 
Schools to the Orient he had the gratification of formally opening 
the new School, November 2, 1923. On his return overland by 
motor through the Arabian Desert he and his party met with a 
serious accident, in which most of them suffered injuries and a 
servant was killed; the Land of Amurru treated him unkindly! 
We have to recognize that the confidence and admiration felt for 
Dr. Clay by Dr. Nies largely contributed to the motive of the 
latter’s generous legacies to these Schools, to Yale, and to our own 
Society. 

. It is difficult to appraise in public the character of a friend who 
has just gone. One is too proud of his friend unduly to boast of 
merits that should be manifest to all, and equally loth to speak of 
any imperfections. As I think of those who have gone—and this 
Society has lost some remarkable men in recent years—I have come 
to think that we have loved them for their faults as well as for 
their perfections. At least we come to see that what they lacked 
in was often the excess of their virtues. Clay’s ardent, single- 
minded temperament, that of a Crusader for his causes, often made 
him severe towards what stood in his way; he was either enthusi- 
astically interested, or he ignored and criticized what did not 
appeal to him. He lacked that detachment of view which can 
distinguish between cause and personality. But in our ordinary 
humanity those who feel most love best. And a host of colleagues 
and disciples, and, more intimately, a remarkably wide and diverse 
circle of friends, high and low, rich and poor, Gentile and Jew, 
will remember him not so much for his scholarship and leadership, 
which the world admires at greater distance, as for his zeal of 
personal affection, the native, enthusiastic passion of the man, 
which also made him great in his science. More than a scholar— 
a Man has fallen in our Israel. 
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HISTORICAL REFERENCES IN HEMACANDRA’S 
MAHAVIRACARITRA 


Heten M. JoHNSON 
Jouns HopkKINs UNIVERSITY 


THE Mahaviracaritra is the tenth book of the Trisastisalika- 
purusacaritra and narrates the life of Vardhamana Mahavira, the 
twenty-fourth Tirthamkara of the Jains. It naturally contains 
many references to the personages and kingdoms of that period of 
history—the time of Srenika Bimbisira. The extensive modern 
literature in regard to Srenika and his contemporaries is based on 
scattered allusions in such religious works as the Mahaviracaritra, 
but the Buddhist sources have received much more attention than 
the Jain. Hemacandra, to be sure, is late—twelfth century; but 
as a Jain and one of the most learned men of his time as well, 
he may be assumed to report a tradition that was well established 
among the Jains. The historical data in the Parisistaparvan are 
well-known and have been given due consideration, but the Maha- 
viracaritra seems to be known to very few. It is divided very 
sharply into two parts. The first five sargas are concerned with 
the life of Vira, beginning with his previous incarnations and 
concluding with the founding of his tirtha (congregation). Sargas 
6-12 are almost purely secular. The division is much more clear- 
cut than is usual in the caritras. Sarga 13 reverts to Vira. 

The account of Vira’s birth coincides with those in the Kalpa 
Sitra and Aciranga Sitra’ in the main points, but with much 
more detail. In accordance with the later aggrandizement of 
Vira’s life, Ksatriyakundagrima is described as a fine city, while 
Brahmanakundagrama, in which Vira narrowly escaped birth, is 
spoken of as a hamlet, samnivega.? Vira’s father, Siddhartha, is 
called a mahipati, of the Jiata family, an Aiksviku. TriSala’s 
family is not discussed, and no reference is made to her relation- 
ship with Cetaka, King of Vaisali. Siddhartha and Trisala had 





2 SBE. 23, pp. 218 ff. and 189 ff. 
*In regard to these two places, see Hoernle, Upisakadaéa, n. 8; Smith, 
JRABS 1902, p. 266 ff. I do not understand why Mr. Smith says Vaniya- 
gama (Vanijakagrima) was the residence of Vira, but doubtless this has 
been discussed elsewhere. 
801 
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two children, Nandivardhana and SudarSané, older than Var- 
dhamana. The details of Vira’s life do not concern us here. There 
is no important secular information introduced until after he had 
begun to preach as a Tirthamkara. 

Sarga 6 deals with the life of Srenika. He was the son of 
Prasenajit, King of KuSigrapura, and Dhirini. Prasenajit is de- 
picted as a powerful king, and a devoted follower of ParSvanatha. 
He had many sons, and instituted tests to decide which one was 
best-fitted to succeed him. Srenika always distinguished himself, 
and Prasenajit decided he should be his heir. Because of the fre- 
quent fires in KuSigrapura Prasenajit had issued a proclamation 
that any one in whose house a fire occurred would be exiled from 
the city. As a fire subsequently occurred in the royal palace, 
Prasenajit felt called upon to obey his own edict, left the city, and 
founded Rajagrha. In this connection, Hemacandra etymologizes 
over the name, the usual form of which is ‘ Bimbisaira.’? When they 
were leaving KuSigrapura, Prasenajit gave the princes permission 
to take anything they liked. His brothers chose valuable things, 
but Srenika took only a drum, because it first proclaimed victory, 
and thus acquired the name ‘ Bhambhisira.’ To conceal from his 
other sons the fact that he had chosen Srenika as his successor, 
Prasenajit showed less favor to him than to his brothers. He gave 
territory (deSa) to each of the others, but nothing to Srenika. 
Whereupon Srenika left Rijagrha and went to Venadtatapura where 
he entered the shop of a merchant whose daughter, Nanda, he 
eventually married. Prasenajit had been kept informed by spies, 
and when he became mortally ill, sent for Srenika and named him 
his successor. Nanda bore a son, the famous Abhayakumara, and 
years later they went to Rajagrha and made themselves known to 
Srenika. He made Nanda his chief-queen, and gave Abhaya the 
premiership of his five hundred ministers, half of his kingdom, and 
the daughter of his sister, Susend, as his wife. Hemacandra’s 
account differs from the usual versions in several respects. Ac- 
cording to him, Srenika’s predecessor and father was Prasenajit. 
This is of especial interest because, in the many discussions re- 
garding the chronology of the Magadhan dynasty, it is generally 
stated that the Jain list starts with Srenika, and Hemacandra’s 
PariSistaparvan seems to be the chief authority for the statement.* 





* See Geiger, Mahdvamsa, pp. xl-xlvi. 
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That argument becomes invalid, so far as Hemacandra is concerned, 
in view of his explicit statements in the Mahavira.* The old resi- 
dence of the kings of Magadha is elsewhere called ‘ Girivraja,’ and 
Srenika is the traditional founder of Rajagrha, whereas in Hema- 
candra Prasenajit rules first at KuSigrapura® and founds Rajagrha. 
Srenika succeeded to the throne at Rajagrha. 

Hemacandra next devotes great space to the family of Cetaka, 
King of Vaisali. Nearly all the royal houses mentioned hereafter 
are connected with the house of Vaisali through Cetaka’s daugh- 
ters, which is somewhat suspicious, but not impossible, as history. 
VaiSali is described as a magnificent city, and Cetaka as a powerful 
king who has seven daughters. Cetaka was a Srivaka and took no 
interest in his daughters’ marriages which had to be arranged by 
their mothers who were as successful in arranging desirable 
alliances as Queen Victoria. The eldest, Prabhavati, was married 
to Udiyana, King of Vitabhaya in Sindhusauvira; Padmavati was 
married to Dadhivahana, King of Campi; Mrgivati to Satinika, 
King of KauSimbi; Siva to Pradyota, King of Ujjayini; and 
Jyestha to Nandivardhana, adhindtha of Kundagrima. WNandi- 
vardhana was the elder brother of Vira and it is interesting to 
note that the Jains enlarged Kundagrima to an apparent equality 
with KauSimbi and Ujjayini. Two daughters of Cetaka, Celana 
(Cillanaé) and Sujyesthé, were unmarried. They were at home in 
Vaisali and were inseparable companions. 





*Mr. Aiyar, JA 1915, p. 41 ff., says the Kalpadrumakalika begins the 
list with Bimbisfira and that this tradition is used by Hemacandra and 
Merutunga, but he also refers to the fact that in the Mahiaviracaritra 
Hemacandra makes Srenika a successor of Prasenajit, and says that, 
according to Buddhist and Jain tradition, the places occupied in the 
Puranas by Ksetravarman and Ksatrajit belong to Mahfipadma and Pra- 
senajit. “It is easy to identify these rulers of Buddhist and Jain tradition 
with the ones mentioned in the Purinas because these traditions know 
Prasenajit and Mahaipadma and they also tell us that the latter was the 
father of Bimbisira. We may therefore take it that Mahaipadma was the 
son of Prasenajit.” I can not follow his reasoning. He does not cite the 
Jain authority for Mahipadma as the son of Prasenajit, or for Prasenajit 
as the grandfather of Srenika. In the Rauhineyacaritra also Srenika suc- 
ceeds Prasenajit. 

* KuSagra is one of the prehistoric rulers mentioned in the Puranas, 
but 1 have not come across any other reference to this name for the old 


capital of Magadha. 
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A female ascetic, who was angry with Sujyestha, took revenge 
by showing her picture to Srenika who became infatuated with her. 
He sent a messenger to Cetaka to demand her in marriage. Cetaka 
refused on the ground that Srenika’s birth was too low. “ Born 
in the Vahika family, he seeks a maiden born in the Haihaya 
family.”*® I have found no other reference to the Vaisali house, 
or the Licchavis, as ‘ Haihayas.’ Speaking of the traditional 
period, Pargiter says’ that the kingdoms of Videha and Vaisali 
were apparently not overthrown by the Haihayas. Prof. Rapson ® 
identifies the Haihayas with the rulers of Ujjain in the historical 
period. And what is this ‘ Vahika-family’ of Srenika? Is it to 
be identified with the Balhikas, the despised people of the north- 
west,® or is it applied etymologically to the Magadhans, who were 
also in bad standing?*® Mr. Deb** advances the theory that 
Sisuniga, the traditional founder of Srenika’s dynasty, was an 
Elamite. Dr. Raychaudhuri ** combats the usual view that Srenika 
belonged to the Saisuniga dynasty, and cites ASvaghosa’s Buddha- 
caritra as calling him ‘a scion of the Haryankakula.’ In any case, 
it is generally thought that Srenika ranked as a parvenu.4® The 
story of Cetaka’s refusal to accept him as a son-in-law might be 
‘a reflection of the refusal of the Sakiyas to give a daughter to 
Prasenajit of KoSala; or, it might be taken as further evidence of 
the fact that the patricians of the republican clans considered 
themselves superior to some of the ruling houses. Rhys-Davids ** 
uses the marriage of Celana and Srenika as an argument against 
the plausibility of the story concerning Prasenajit, but the Jain 
account would not support his argument. 

To return to the Mahaviracaritra, Srenika was not resentful at 
Cetaka’s refusal, but depressed, whereupon his ever-resourceful son 
and minister Abhaya promised to obtain his desire. By the same 
picture device, Abhaya made Sujyestha infatuated with Srenika 





* 6. 226. 

7 JRAS 1914, p. 280. 

* Cambridge History of India, p. 316. 

® Weber, Sitzungsberichte of the Berlin Academy, Nov. 1892. 
2° Spooner, JRAS 1915, p. 422. 

11 JAOS 42, p. 194; 45, p. 72. 

1*# Ind. Hist. Quarterly, I, p. 86. 

** Of. IA 1916, p. 15. 

** Buddhist India, p. 10. 
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and arranged for her elopement. Celana refused to be left behind. 
She mounted the chariot first, while Sujyestha returned for her 
jewels, and Srenika drove off, not doubting that she was Sujyesthi. 
The innocent sufferer from the mistake, Sujyesthi, attained 
vairagya and took initiation. 

To Srenika and Celanaé were born ASokacandra, or Kinika, 
(AjataSatru), Halla and Vihalla. Celana realized even before 
Kinika’s birth that he was an enemy to his father, because of 
events in preceding incarnations, and always favored Halla and 
Vihalla without the knowledge of Srenika, who was very devoted 
to Kiinika. This discrimination resulted in Srenika’s death. Other 
sons of Srenika mentioned by Hemacandra were: Meghakumira, 
the son of Dharini, and Nandisena, both of whom took initiation; 
Kala and ‘other sons by high-born wives,’ who were all killed in 
the famous war between Kinika and his grandfather Cetaka. No 
men! ion is made of the ‘ KoSaladevi’ among Srenika’s wives. Some 
time affer the marriage of Srenika and Celana, Vira came to 
Rajagrha. This appears to have been his first visit to Rajagrha 
after he had become a Tirthamkara. From that time on, Hema- 
candra represents a very close association between Vira and 
Srenika’s family. 

Sarga 7 is devoted almost entirely to kathis. Another mar- 
riage of Srenika with a low-born girl, Durgandhi, is narrated, and 
the story of Ardrakakumara, son of the King of Ardraka, who is 
described as a close friend and ally of Srenika. In Sarga 8 a visit 
of Vira to Brahmanakundagrima is described, and then he went 
to Ksatriyakundagrima, where Nandivardhana, Vira’s brother, was 
king. Jamiali, Vira’s nephew and son-in-law, together with five 
hundred ksatriyas took initiation. 

A war between KauSimbi and Avanti, that probably had founda- 
tion in fact, is reported as taking place during the reign of 
Satinika. The picture device is introduced again. ‘ Lustful, im- 
petuous Pradyota’ became infatuated with the picture of Mrgavati, 
the wife of Satanika, and demanded her from Satinika, who 
naturally refused to give her up. Accompanied by fourteen 
‘ crowned kings,’ Pradyota marched against KauSsimbi. As a result 
of the excitement, Satanika died and Mrgivati was left with her 
young son, Udayana. She realized she could not cope with 
Pradyota and, resorting to stratagem, she persuaded Pradyota not 
2 
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only to fortify Kausimbi with material brought from Ujjayini, 
but also to provision it! She then closed the gates against Pradyota 
and withstood a seige. Wearied by her struggles, Mrgavati re- 
solved to take initiation, if Vira should come to Kausimbi. Vira, 
of course, came and Mrgivati carried out her intention with the 
consent of Pradyota, who had also listened to Vira’s preaching and 
‘had reached an abandonment of hatred.’ Pradyota took the young 
Udayana under his protection and made him King of Kausambi. 
In the Buddhist tradition the name of Udayana’s father is 
Parantapa, and Udayana is generally spoken of as the contemporary 
of Srenika, Pradyota, Vira and Buddha. Hemacandra makes 
Satinika belong to their generation and Udayana presumably about 
the age of his wife, Vasavadatta, the daughter of Pradyota. The 
story of their elopement occurs later in the Mahiviracaritra, with 
variations from the other versions.** A war between Pradyota and 
Udayana was averted by Pradyota’s ministers who persuaded him 
to accept Udayana as a son-in-law. In view of the uncertainty of 
the location of Kausimbi Hemacandra’s version that it was 100 
yojanas from Ujjayini is of importance. Nothing is said in regard 
to the debated point of Udayana’s son and successor. 
_ Not so much is known about Potana as about some of the other 
cities of the period. Rhys-Davids quotes an ancient stanza *® 
which calls Potana the city of the Assakas, and he thinks that in 
Buddha’s time Potana belonged to Avanti. In our text Potana 
was an independent city ruled over by Prasannacandra,’’ who be- 
came an ascetic. Absorbed in meditation, he was disturbed by 
hearing passers-by criticize him for devoting himself to asceticism 
while his treacherous ministers and King Dadhivahana of Campa 
planned to dethrone his young son. This Dadhivihana was men- 
tioned earlier as one of Cetaka’s sons-in-law. There is no mention 
in the Mahavira of Srenika’s conquest of Anga. It is still inde- 
pendent. There is an account ** of a war between Campa and 
Kausambi in the time of Satanika. The name of Campa’s king is 





16 Cf. Buddhist India, p. 4, and the Kathasaritsigara. In the latter, 
Satinika was the grandfather of Udayana. His father’s name was Sahas- 
rinika, and Mrgivati was his mother. 

**° CHI p. 173. 

179, 21 ff. His story is told at length in the Parisistaparvan. 

189, 75 ff. 
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not mentioned, but presumably it was Dadhivahana. The King of 
Campa besieged KauSambi, but withdrew with a small force at the 
beginning of the rains. Warned of this, Satanika fell upon his 
rear-army. The king escaped, but lost men, treasures and elephants. 

Pradyota suffered a similar defeat in a war with Rajagrha,”® 
whose cause is not mentioned. Pradyota set out with his usual 
‘fourteen crowned kings’ ‘to attack Rajagrha. Srenika learned of 
his approach, and was much alarmed. Abhayakumira rose to the 
occasion, as usual, and by a trick convinced Pradyota that his vassal 
kings had all been bought by Srenika. Pradyota fled, and also the 
other kings, but the army was completely destroyed. This was the 
beginning of a feud between Abhaya and Pradyota often referred 
to in Jaina fiction. Pradyota succeeded in capturing Abhaya, but 
released him as a reward for services rendered while a prisoner. 
In turn, Abhaya captured Pradyota and took him to Rajagrha. 
Srenika was on the point of killing Pradyota but was restrained 
by Abhaya, who released Pradyota. 

Pradyota was next involved in a war with Udiayana, King of 
Vitabhaya in Sindhusauvira, another son-in-law of Cetaka. Udi- 
yana is described as overlord of ten ‘ crowned kings,’ lord of three 
hundred sixty-three cities and sixteen realms. Pradyota eloped _ 
with Udiayana’s slave-girl who took a very sacred statue of Vira 
with her.*° Pradyota was subsequently captured and branded by 
Udayana. The story is told with a great wealth of detail, though 
subordinated to the history of the statue which Pradyota and the 
slave-girl later gave to a merchant of Vidisa. After his release by 
Udiyana, Pradyota gave twelve thousand villages to the statue. 





2°11. 113 ff. 

*° This story appears in a less elaborate form in the commentary on the 
Uttaridhyayana, and also in a commentary on the Kalpa Sitra, Bhan- 
darkar’s Report on the Search for Sk. Mss. 1883-84, p. 142. I believe that 
Udayana of Vitabhaya appears only in Jain literature. Dr. Bhandarkar 
suggests the identification of Udiyana and Udayana of Kausimbi. Pavolini, 
GSAI 16, p. 262 ff., seems to think the identification a certainty, but it is 
certainly not a foregone conclusion. He lays stress on the fact that the 
elephant is named ‘ Nadagiri’ in the Kathisaritsigara, and ‘ Nalagiri’ 
in the Mahiristri tale. Since Nalagiri belongs to Pradyota, the fact that 
it is associated with Pradyota in two stories does not establish the identity 
of the other characters. In Hemacandra’s version, Pradyota rides the 
elephant Anilavega when he abducts the slave girl. 
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The inference from the references in this story is that Vidisa was 
subject to Avanti. Later, it was the chief city of Dasarna,”* but 
DaSarnapura occupied that position at this time. Vira paid a visit 
to DaSirnapura, and the King DaSarnabhadra visited him with a 
retinue of a thousand kings, and with a magnificence unparalleled 
in the Mahiviracaritra. 

Udayana did not select his son, Abhici, as his successor when he 
became an ascetic, from consideration for his spiritual welfare, 
but chose his nephew, KeSin. Abhici left Vitabhaya and took 
refuge with his cousin, Kiinika, in Rajagrha. Udayana was ulti- 
mately poisoned by KeSin. 

The narrative then returns to the kingdom of Magadha. Srenika 
wished to retire from the throne and first offered the crown to 
Abhayakumiara, who refused it because he intended to become an 
ascetic. Abhaya is another person who has received little attention 
from modern historians, but he surely has a good claim to actual 
existence. His low birth may well have been the reason for the 
succession of Kiinika, who was Srenika’s second choice, according 
to our text. The account of Srenika’s death agrees fairly closely 
with that in the KathikoSa.22 The main facts are that Srenika 
was saved from starvation by the efforts of Celand, and that he 
committed suicide, thinking Kinika had come to murder him, 
whereas Kinika really intended to release him. Overcome by 
remorse, Kiinika left Rajagrha and founded Campa. 

Soon after Srenika’s death, Kiinika became involved in a war 
with Vaisali. Halla and Vihalla, Kiinika’s brothers, aroused the 
envy of Kinika’s wife, Padmivati. They fled to their grandfather, 
Cetaka, who refused to surrender them, and thus began the war 
that ended in the destruction of Vaisali. Kinika was supported 
by his ten half-brothers, and Cetaka by eighteen kings. After 
hand-to-hand fighting which Hemacandra calls the bloodiest in the 
avasarpini, the eighteen kings retired to their own cities and Cetaka 
withdrew into Vaisali which successfully resisted Kinika’s siege. 
Finally, Kinika obtained the assistance of a renegade Jain ascetic 
and, by his trickery, captured Vaisali, completely destroyed it, and 
ploughed up the ground. He was engaged in this war for twelve 





" CHI p. 523. 
*? Tawney’s Translation, p. 175 ff. 
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years. That the inhabitants were not indiscriminately slaughtered 
is indicated by the fact that a Vidyadhara, a grandson of Ceteka, 
is represented as transporting them to a mountain. 

Kinika returned to Campi where he met Vira. Vira told 
Kinika that he would go to the sixth hell, because he was 
‘dharmin,’ whereas the cakravartins went to the seventh hell. 
Kinika demanded to know why he was not a cakravartin, since his 
army was of the requisite size. Vira told him it was because he 
did not have the jewels. Kiinika, a ‘mountain of egotism’ and 
‘of little wit’ made his own jewels. He conquered Bharata and 
reached Tamisri, the cave to which the cakravartins were admitted. 
‘Devoid of spiritual knowledge,’ he knocked on the door of the 
cave, proclaiming himself the thirteenth cakravartin. Annoyed at 
his presumption, the divinity of the cave ‘ reduced him to ashes.’ 
This is inconsistent with the PariSistaparvan as usually inter- 
preted.** But this passage does not necessarily mean that Kinika 
died in Campa, but that Udayin became king in Campi, after 
Kinika had died. Kinika may have died on some military expe- 
dition. It is not likely that Hemacandra would contradict himself 
so flagrantly. While implying that Kinika was a Jain, Hema- 
candra does not make a definite claim, and he certainly does not 
favor him. On the other hand, he praises highly Kinika’s son 
Udayin, who succeeded him. He was a devout Jain, distinguished 
for his piety and power. It should be noted that his succession is 
represented as taking place in Vira’s lifetime. 

While the Mahiviracaritra deals chiefly with Magadha, Vaisali, 
Kausimbi, Avanti and Vitabhaya, there are scattered allusions to 
other states. Potana has already been mentioned, ruled by Prasan- 
nacandra as a contemporary of Dadhivahana of Campa and Vira. 
KoSala is conspicuous by its absence. The KoSalan Prasenajit is 
mentioned only once, and that very casually in a subordinate katha. 
Sriavasti is mentioned a few times. 

Vira’s ten chief lay-disciples were converted on visits to Vani- 
jakagrima, Campa, Kasi, Alabhika, Kampilya, PaulaSapura, 
Rajagrha and Srivasti. Hemacandra calls the kings of the first 
three cities ‘ JitaSatru,’ and does not mention the names of the 
rulers at the other places. The UpasakadaSa calls the king of all 





*° 6. 22. See Charpentier, JA 43, p. 173, and Hertel’s Selections. 
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these cities, except Rajagrha, ‘ Jiyasatti.? MHoernle suggests ** 
that Cetaka was called JitaSatru in rivalry with AjataSatru 
(Kinika), but this is not likely, since all the places named as 
ruled by JitaSatru were certainly not subject to Vaisali, nor part 
of the Vrji confederacy. In another case in the Mahiaviracaritra, 
the King of KauSambi is said to be JitaSatru, at a period when 
either Satanika or Udayana must have been king, according to 
Hemacandra; and in the account of Srenika’s last incarnation, he 
was the son of JitaSatru, King of Vasantapura. It is probable 
that JitaSatru was an official epithet applied indiscriminately, as 
Rhys-Davids suggests *° in reference to Prasenajit. 

Hemacandra follows the usual custom of introducing facts of 
later history as prophecies made by Vira. The most important one 
is in reference to the founding of Anahilapataka—described as an 
ideal city governed in complete accordance with Jainism—and the 
rule of Kumirapala 1669 years after his nirvana. His own meeting 
with Kumarapala is reported in detail. This passage has been 
discussed by Biihler in his ‘ Life of Hemacandra.’ The thirteenth 
and last sarga treats of the future of Jainism and the death of 
Vira. Vira preached his last sermon at Apaipa, which Hastipala, 
King of Apapa, heard. After the sermon, Punyapala, ‘king of 
the district,’ related eight dreams which Vira interpreted. They 
all denoted the gradual decline of Jainism. The fifth period of 
avasarpini, duhsamd, was to begin three years, eight and one-half 
months after his nirvana. The persecutor of the Jains, Kalkin, 
who was to rule in Pataliputra 1914 years after his nirvana, and 
the possibility of identifying him with a historical personage have 
been discussed by Mr. Jayaswal** and Prof. Bhide?’ who quotes 
this passage. As in other accounts, Vira’s death occurred in the 


house of Hastipala, in Apapa. 





** His edition of the Upisakadaéa, n. 9. Cf. n. 246. I do not understand 
his identification of JitaSatru with both Cetaka and Prasenajit. 


* BI p. 10. 
*° TA 1917. 277A 1919. 
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THE ENDING OF THE SEMITIC GENITIVE 


Pavut Haupt 
JoHNS Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


ArTHUR UNGNAD (who is perhaps the most brilliant of the 
younger Assyriologists, although some of his recent utterances are 
rather peculiar) has just published a little monograph (18 pages) 
on parent Semitic,’ which is dedicated to Dr. Kraeling, of Union 
Theological Seminary, and Dr. Lutz, of the University of Cali- 
fornia. He endorses (pp. 5. 7; cf. ZS 3, 21*)? the theory which I 
advanced (SFG vii; contrast WdG viii‘; JAOS 45, 124") 47 years 
ago, that Assyrian * is the Sanskrit of Semitic; he is also inclined 
(p. 24) to adopt my view that the original home of the Semites 
was northern Africa; he thinks, however, that the preformatives of 
the Semitic imperfect (BA 1, 17; JAOS 41, 184*) are not personal 
pronouns, but adverbs: the prefix of the first person, a-, I, is said 
to mean here; ta-: there, and ta-: anywhere (p. 10). But a-, I, 
is shortened from ana = anéku, just as the Assyrian preposition 
ina, which is identical with the Egyptian m-, Coptic n-, often 
appears as ’, e.g. in Heb. dtmél, dm, az, ahér, akén (JHUC 341, 
47, Oct. 11; JAOS 43, 425; MF 126”) as well as in Talmud. ébré, 
verily (cf. Aram. béréré, purity, verity; Arab. birr or burr, piety, 
veracity) and dbardi, outside > Bardita (JHUC 348, 48, Oct. 10; 
cf. JBL 36, 255"). Ta, thou, is of course, the pronoun anta, 
thou, without the deictic prefix an- (cf. Ungnad, op. cit. p. 9, n. 
1) and I pointed out 26 years ago (JAOS 22, 48*; 28, 115*; 41, 
184‘; OLZ 12, 212*) that the preformative of the third person was 
originally not ia-, but ¢ and uw as in Assyrian; ia and iw are sec- 
ondary. 

The initial h in Heb. hi, he, is a prefixed deictic element, prob- 
ably connected with the Hebrew article which is secondary: in the 
old Phenician inscription, discovered at Byblus in the fall of 1923, 





2Arthur Ungnad, Das Wesen des Ursemitischen. Hine sprachge- 
schichtlich-psychologische Untersuchung. Mit einem Anhang: Zur Ent- 
stehung und Geschichte der Zahlbegriffe. Leipsic, 1925. 

* For the abbreviations see vol. 43 of this Journal, p. 116, n. 2. MF = 
Marti Festschrift (Giessen, 1925). 

* For Assyrian instead of Accadian see JAOS 43, 116, n. 1. 
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which may have been written in the 13th century, so that it is 
perhaps 400 years older than the Moabite Stone, there is no article 
(OLZ 28, 135%). We may also compare the prefixed ha in Arab. 
hada, &. (VG § 107, a. i. v, y). 

The cuneiform rendering of the name Jehu as I’a’u’a shows that 
Heb. hi was originally pronounced with a final a-vowel: hi’a, a 
form which we find in certain modern Arabic dialects (VG 303). 
Jehu is dissimilation for Johu, just as Jesus is later form for 
Joshua (EB 3285"; ZA 2, 261"; BA 1, 296. 329%; OLZ 12, 164; 
JHUC 354, 48,1. 20). The final a-vowel of hii’a is preserved also 
in classical Arabic. I regard it as the remnant of the noun iét, 
being, which appears in Hebrew as the prefixed sign of the accusa- 
tive, 6t, et. Bauer’s combination of this nota accusativi with the 
verb ata, to come, so that atika aqtul, thee I kill, would have been 
orig. I come to thee, kill (ZDMG 68, 370; BuL 641) seems to me 
untenable. The final ¢ of iat is dropped also in Arab. #4 and Eth. 
kita, just as the fem. ¢ (JAOS 28, 115) is dropped in the absolute 
state of feminine nouns and the absolute state of Aramaic abstract 
nouns in -tit. Arab. tid = iwiid —in-iat, the in being a deictic 
prefix like the an in anta and anéku. The initial & in Eth. kina 
may be combined with the ka in Arab. daka, délika in which the 
-ka is, of course, not identical with the suffix of the second person. 
Qatdlta, thou didst kill, became gatdlka under the influence of the 
first person gatdlku, I killed (cf. SFG 63*). This conformed 
suffix -ka instead of -ta was not preserved except in Ethiopic, 
Mahri, Socotri, &c. (BSS 21) but as possessive suffix appended to 
nouns it displaced the original -ta in all Semitic languages.* 
Néldeke’s remark ZA 20, 140 is misquoted VG 318, just as his 
remark Syr. Gr.2 217¢ is misquoted VG 314” (see Proverbs 51', 8). 

In Sabean and in the Arabic dialect of Granada, about the end 





*I discussed the question Why is the suffia of the second person -ka 
instead of -ta? at the meeting of the American Oriental Society in Hart- 
ford, April 15, 1898. At the same time I presented (see JAOS 19, 168) 
papers on The origin of the Hebrew nota accusativi (cf. Proverbs 51) and 
The termination of the construct state of the plural of masculine nouns in 
Hebrew (cf. Kings 270+; Nah. 42, ¢). The possessive suffix -ta was dis- 
placed by -ka when the (secondary) feminine ending ¢ was developed 
(JAOS 28, 115). It is, of course, impossible to explain andéku, I, as 
meaning orig. thy humble one; -ku (or -ka) thy (Judges 65, 45) is con- 
formed to anéku. 
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of the Middle Ages, the pronoun of the third person was still 
huuatu, hiati and hiet, hiet, respectively (BSS 14). Sab. huuatu 
corresponds to Ass. su’dtu. In Eth. we’éti we have the same form 
without the prefixed deictic § or h. In Mahri, the dialect of the 
coast of southern Arabia, N of the island of Socotra in the Indian 
Ocean, h is prefixed to the masculine of the pronoun of the third 
person, and s to the feminine. In Ass. 3, he; si, she, the mascu- 
line has been conformed to the feminine, whereas in the cognate 
languages (e.g. Heb. hi, hi) the consonantal prefix of the feminine 
conforms to the masculine. In Mahri we find the vowel e or ¢ in 
both genders: masc. he, hi; fem. se, si (VG 303) just as the 
‘Anazah Bedouins say kaém, him for the suffixes -kum, -hum.® 

I showed 24 years ago (Proverbs 51) that Ass. 14% or iati, which 
corresponds to Heb. éti, me, lit. my being, created the impression 
that the pronominal element was not suffixed, but prefixed: the 
Assyrians therefore began to say instead of duka or dtuka, thee 
(Heb. 6téka) : kéSa, kétu; and instead of G3usu, Gtusu, him: su’dtu 
(VG 314, d). 

The form 74 for iat, being, appears also in the nominal affix -id, 
e.g. Aram. gadméié, first, prop. first-being; Atérdi@, Assyrian. 
The original a of this suffix is preserved in Ass. Assirdé’a; forms 
like Assirii = As3iraiu (AJSL 1, 179, n. 4) with the ending of 
the nominative are later. Just as the possessive suffix of the first 
person -id (JAOS 16, cix*; Kings 268, 44) is shortened to 1, so 
Aram. Atiréiaé appears in Hebrew as Aésiri. Arabic forms like 
Makki, Meccan, instead of Makkatt (WdG 1, 151, A; ZA 12, 131. 
179; BSS 7) may be due to the fact that the original form was 
Makkati-idt ; so the elision of the fem. ¢ may be due to haplological 
syllable ellipsis (VG 260*). 

The termination -@ of these denominative adjectives, which are 
called in Arabic nisbaét, is identical with the Semitic genitive end- 
ing -i. The relations between genitives and certain adjectives in 
Indo-European and non-Indo-European languages were illustrated 
long ago by F. Max Miiller at the end of the third chapter of his 





5 See Wetzstein, Sprachliches aus den Zeltlagern der syrischen Wiiste 
(Leipsic, 1866) p. 131; ef. Judges 66, 15; VG 310; Albrecht, Newhebr. 
Gr. $28. ‘Anazah (not ‘anzah, Hommel, Séugetiere 331) denotes a 
species of weasel; cf. EI 1, 363; Jacob, Beduinenleben 33; Baron Max. v. 
Oppenheim, Vom Mittelmeer zum Persischen Golf 2, 54. 117. 130. 
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Lectures on the Science of Language (cf. Brugmann, Kurze vgl. 
Gr. 435*). 

The noun i4t, being, appears also in the ¢ of the reflexive-passive 
stems (JAOS 28, 13): Aram. itgéfil, he was killed, was orig. 
iatéh qéfal, he killed himself. In Assyrian we find not only :dt, 
but also dt (written attu; AG? § 74) and 143, 3. Jat may be a 
dialectal form as is also Arab. ldisa, he is not, for which we should 
expect ldita. Similarly we find in Arabic the dialectal form rags, 
wealth, instead of ragt = gatr-— Heb. ‘oir (JBL 37, 220‘; cf. 
Syr. ‘attir bé-péré).° In this country we use e. g. the dialectal forms 
rile and rare instead of roil, to annoy, vex, and rear, underdone, 
nearly raw. In German the fem. of Neffe, nephew, is not Nifte, 
but Nichte which is a LG form, just as we find in German the LG 
forms sacht, soft, and Schacht, shaft. In modern Arabic, ¢ ap- 
pears both as ¢ and s (Spitta 17; Lohr 2). Also in Ethiopic, ¢ 
has become s. Barth (ZDMG 68, 363) regarded ldisa as a com- 
pound of the negative /@4 and the emphatic -sa, which we have e. g. 
in Eth. dnsa, 1; but Ass. la3u (written lassu; cf. Arab. lasta, 
lastum, &c.) is a compound of /é-isu, non-existence (HW 386). 
Arab. lata affords no parallel ; here ta is a remnant of (haid@) tallahi 
‘(JAOS 28, 114; AJP 43, 242*; contrast BA 1, 397). 

Ass. isu, existence (cf. MVAG 29, 3, p. 65, n. 1) appears in 
Hebrew as ie’. We have this also in the Assyrian adverbial ending 
-i8 which corresponds to Aram. -i¢ (J HUC 354, 48, Feb. 5).7 Simi- 
larly our English adverbial ending -ly is shortened from like which 
means orig. body. Ger. Leiche is the common word for dead body, 
and this meaning appears in Eng. likewake or lichwake, watch over 
a dead body; lichway, path by which the dead are carried to the 
grave; lich-gate = corpse-gate, t.e. a covered gateway at the en- 
trance to churchyards where the mourners with the coffin waited 
for the coming of the officiating clergyman (JAOS 37, 255; cf. 
also likam, human body). Also the final § in Heb. ‘akkabis, spider ; 
dargas, bed-steps; pilags, concubine, may be connected with ieé, 
being (JHUC 354, 48, Feb. 5). Similarly the suffix -dn in Arabic 
plurals like “ibdan or ‘ubdan, slaves (WdG 1, 216-218) or singu- 
lars like sulfan may not be identical with the plural ending in Ass. 
Sarrani (cf. Kings 270+; Nah. 42 +) and Eth. fabiban, but may be 





* Another doublet is réggasa, to increase, enrich. 
7 We find the same affix in Egyptian (ZA 28, 302). 
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originally a noun meaning abundance (cf. Heb. én, hén and AJSL 
22, 254). In Sumerian (Poebel, §139) mes, whose Assyrian 
equivalent is ma’aditu, multitude, is used as a plural suffix, and in 
Assyrian ideographic writing this Sumerian mes is the common 
sign of the plural. 

According to Ungnad (op. cit. p. 16) the Semitic genitive end- 
ing was originally a noun meaning appurtenance or rest, and the 
accusative ending an affix like ward in our heavenward, Godward, 
&c. This ward is the Ger. warts, connected with Lat. vertere > 
versus which is used as a postposition. Ungnad (p. 17) thinks 
that primitive Semitic was practically an isolating * language in 
which the idea the hunter icilled the dog was expressed by hunter +- 
thither + anywhere +- killing + dog + aim (Ungnad: Jdger + 
Herbewegung + irgendwo + Totung + Hund + Ziel). I believe, 
however, that the nominative was indicated by the addition of the 
pronoun of the third person, u, (cf. VG 311, 8, note, und G. 
Curtius, Kleine Schriften 2, 174) and the accusative by the addi- 
tion of -a. We need not suppose that the termination of the accu- 
sative was orig. -héd which is appended to Ethiopic proper names in 
the accusative. Christian’s objection that the nominative ending 
could not be combined with the pronoun of the third person, be- 
cause this was orig. § (ZS 3, 17, 1. 17) is not valid; Ass. 3% is 
conformed to the fem. 4. This § was what I call a 8, which ap- 
pears in Arabic as ¢ (JAOS 28,115). This explains the f as suffix 
of the third person masc. sing. in Egyptian (ZDMG 65, 562; 74, 
465; JAOS 43, 422). Arab. di, di, dé may be identical with this 
original ti, ti, ta (cf. JHUC 334, 60', Feb. 8; VS §$§ 164-167; 
WdG 2, 203, B; AG* § 8a, a; Néldeke, Syr. Gr.2 § 209; BA 1, 
584; also MVAG 29, 3, p. 129°). 

The founder of comparative Indo-European philology, Franz 
Bopp, was especially interested in the origin of grammatical forms, 
but morphogonic problems are less popular now than they were 100 
years ago.° 





*For the misnomers isolating, agglutinate, and inflective, cf. Hugo 
Schuchardt, Das Baskische und die Sprachwissenschaft (Vienna, 1925) 
p. 15 (=Sph 202/4 of Vienna Academy). 

*of. G. Curtius, Zur Kritik der neuesten Sprachforechung (1885) pp. 
130. 1504; Brugmann, Zum _ heutigen Stand der Sprachwissenschaft 
(1885) p. 116. 
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Heb. ké, like, and ki, as 


Heb. ké, like, is shortened from ki, as, just as the Aramaic rela- 
tive dé is a clipped form of di, or the Hebrew relative 3 < 84, the 
accusative of si, % (cf. above, p. 313; KAT? 518; Genesis 119, 29; 
JAOS 28, 116°; WF 217). The Assyrian equivalent of ké, like, 
is ki or (with emphatic -ma) kima which appears in Hebrew as 
kémé. ‘The prepositions bémé and lémé are conformed to kémé. 
In Assyrian we find both kima iéti, like me, and ki tétima. The 
emphatic -ma was originally the interrogative md, what? (GK** 
§ 105, b, note 3; ZDMG 74, 465, 30). This -ma is not indefinite 
(Proverbs 67, 43). Ké, about, approximately, denotes orig. like- 
ness, something like (cf. os déxa, about ten). For the so-called 
ké veritatis cf. ypwpeba ipiv ds iro, &e. 

Heb. ki is translated because or for, that, when or tf, although, 
namely, surely; but the proper English equivalent is as. In the 
cases in which it is said to be used like the 6m recitativum it means 
thus (=k6é, kaka) or as follows, like Ass. wumma or mé (AG? 
216%). Later Greek writers use os in this sense, ¢. g. eixovons 
Twos mpos avTHv ws pova Tov avdpav dpyere ipeis ai Adxawa (Plut. 
Lyc. 14°). Gr. os, how, is originally identical with ds, thus (= 
ovrws, oe). Both are derived from 6. We find md before oratio 
directa also in Hebrew (Proverbs 68, 7). For the emphatic -mé 
in Hebrew, which appears, as a rule, as né, see JBL 37, 214"; 
Proverbs 67, 47. 

Ger. wie means both like and how. In Assyrian, ki is used for 
how? (ZDMG 74, 441*). After the Flood, Ea says to Bel: Ki ki 
lé tamtélik, How couldst thou be so ill-advised (contrast HW 
326**). We are therefore justified in rendering ré’i-né ki Grit 
“éndi (1 8 14, 29) : Look how bright mine eyes are; cf. Gen. 18, 20; 
JBL 38, 167, n. 41; also ka in éhaka, é@ha, ék, how (Ass. Gki).* 





1 The initial a in aki must be connected with 4’u, who? = Arab. dijun, 
whoever; cf. Ass. 4nu, where? = Arab. dina; Heb. ain, dn, dna (KAT? 
494; Hzekiel 62, 21). For the initial ¢ in Ass. jénu = dnu, where? and 
i@’ti-ma, any one = @i-ma (Arab. diju-man, whosoever) or idbu (= abu 
= @ibu = diibu) enemy (AG* §23) we may compare our id@4=@ (e.g. 
use pronounced j@s) and Eth. ié for é@; cf. Praetorius, Ath. Gr. § 10; 
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Syr. atk became ak (cf. aikanna, aikin). The Greek equivalent of 
ki, os may mean that, when, because or for, e. g. Ti wore Aéyas, & 
Téxvov ; @s ov pavOdvw. 

Our as is a contraction of also, i. e. all so, quite so. In German, 
also is used (like Heb. ki) before oratto directa (e. g. er sprach zu 
ihm also:). For this archaic also you use now wie folgt, as fol- 
lows, or folgendermassen. The shorter form of Ger. also: als is 
used for wie, like; Luther says: unschuldig als ein Lamm, and in 
modern German, wie is often substituted for als, e. g. grésser wie 
du instead of grésser als du or wie ich ihn sah for als ich thn sah. 

Our as means not only like, but also inasmuch as, because; when, 
while; thus, for instance. For Heb. ki, that, we may compare the 
dialectal use of as in cases like I don’t know as I do and the vulgar 
as how (e. g. She says as how I bawl worser than the broom man). 
Also how, without preceding as, is used for that (cf. also He told 
me how that he saw it all). Heb. ki is often concessive (cf. Ezr. 
9, 13 and AV in Hab. 3, 17) like Lat. ut, e.g. Ut desint vires 
tamen est laudanda voluntas; cf. GB" 343°*; Mic. 89, iv; MF 
119, B. 

The Hebrew conjunction ki is identical with the Hebrew noun 
ki, burning, branding < kui, to burn. The primary connotation 
of this stem is to light. This may mean to kindle (cf. Arab. 
duuara). It may also signify to give light; we call windows lights, 
and Aram. kduuété (—kauiété) denotes window. Finally it 
means to reflect light and form images by the reflection of rays of 
light. An image is a likeness or similitude; Ass. musdlu means 
mirror, and tansilu (< tamsilw) : likeness, like. 

The original meaning of Heb. masdl, to be like, to rule, is to 
shine. The statement in the priestly account of creation (Gen. 
1, 16) that God made the greater light 1é-mamésdalt hat-iém may 
have meant originally, not to rule the day (Graec. Ven. eis jyepoviav 
Tis hpépas), but for the illumination of the day; Saadya’s Arabic 
version has lil-’idé’ati fi-’n-nahari (JBL 36, 140). Médméalé is 
found only in 16 passages of OT, and in 7 of them it may mean 
splendor, glory; also in Sir. 7, 4; 43, 6. Later generations may 





VG 60%; ZDMG 28, 519; Kénig’s Ethiopic studies (1877) p. 62; 
Schreiber, Manuel de la langue Tigrai (1887) p. 9; Mondon-Vidail- 
het, Manuel pratique de la langue Abyssine (Amharique) p. 30; Sievers, 
Phon.® § 424. 
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not have been aware of the fact that mdmésalé, dominion, meant 
orig. splendor, just as few of us realize that solemn means prop. 
annual. 

Ass. ki’d-ma, thus, may stand for kiudid-ma, and Syr. kéuat (or 
akudt) like, for kiuidiat ; it has no connection with the Aramaic sign 
of the accusative, 14t (VG 315‘). Nor is this 14¢ contained in the 
Aramaic preposition /éudét, with, near, to, respecting, which is the 
construct state of a noun léudtd, association < léud, to accompany 
> uid, companion. Similarly Heb. ‘im, with, like, means orig. 
association which is also the primary connotation of the Assyrian 
preposition ina < ima, corresponding to Eg. m, while Ass. ana, to, 
for, appears in Egyptian as n. Ass. ima was conformed to ana. 
Similarly the Egyptian preposition m appears in Coptic as n 
(JAOS 43, 425¢; JHUC 348, 48, Jan. 23). 

Pavut Haovpt. 

Johns Hopkins University. 


The Etymology of Egypt. tsm, greyhound 


ERMAN transliterates the ancient Egyptian name of the grey- 
hound tsm,? but the consonant transliterated ¢t, which is used in 
Semitic philology for our hard th, was a é, a palatalization of an 
original k (JAOS 41, 177"; JHUC 316, 30). The Egyptian 
possessive suffix of the second person plural, én, was orig. kunu as 
in Assyrian (Judges 65, 45). The fellaheen in Palestine say éelb 
for kalb, dog. The sibilant in ézm is a z, but was originally an s; 
the z represents a partial assimilation to the m. We pronounce 
Gr. asthma now azma (AJP 45, 240). 

Greyhound seems to be an adaptation of gripe-hound. The OD 
form is grijphund. Greyhounds course hares and foxes.? The 
Russian wolfhound, known as borzor or borzoi, is a large long- 
haired greyhound. In the same way the Scotch deerhound or 
staghound is a large greyhound; it is called also wolf-dog. The 





‘Cf. A. Wiedemann’s remarks on the third page of his review of L. 
Adametz, Herkunft und Wanderungen der Hamiten, erschlossen aus ihren 
Haustierrassen (Vienna, 1920) in vol. 40 of W. Streitberg’s Anzeiger 
fiir Indogermanische Sprach- und Altertumskunde. 

* Also the whippet, which is a cross between a greyhound and a terrier, 
is used for coursing rabbits. 
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Russian borzot (or psovie) has a soft silky coat, while the coat of 
the Scotch staghound is shaggy or wiry. 

Eg. ksm is a transposition of Arab. mdsak, to gripe or grip, 
which appears in Hebrew as samdk, to hold, support, and in Assy- 
rian as kamdsu, kandsu, to bend, submit, prop. to be unsupported. 
In the Talmudic idiom it appears, with partial assimilation of the 
k to the m, as gémai, to bow down (JHUC 348, 48, Oct. 4). Arab. 
dmkan, to enable, means prop. to give the capacity, just as Heb. 
iakél, to be able, which is connected with kéli, vessel, means prop. 
to have the capacity. Arab. kimaz, kamah, kabah, to hold in, curb 
(JAOS 43, 425, 1. 8) are transpositions of makah. 

Eg. ézm cannot be combined with Kasdbi, the name of a female 
dog in Labid’s mo‘dllagah or with kaudsib, rapacious jackals, in 
the same poem. The jackal is called also abi kasib. The render- 
ing wolf is erroneous; there are no wolves in Arabia; also di’b 
denotes a jackal (Jacob, Beduinenleben 18). Kdsab means to 
gain, acquire. 

Also the Arabic word for fish, sémak, is connected with mdsak, 
to gripe; it means prop. something caught; we use catch especially 
of a quantity of fish taken, and catch, of course, signifies also hold, 
grasp, grip. Sdmak is a causative of mk. In Job 28, 11 we must 
read: mésék (cf. Arab. mask) hokmé mip-péninim, to catch (or 
fish up) wisdom is better than corals. Muskaan, pledge, Ass. mas- 
kainu, means something held. We say to hold in pledge, also to 
hold a mortgage. The s in Ass. mussuku or Sumsuku, to hold 
back, retain, may be due to the labial as it is in séba, seven, and 
simnu, eighth. Arab. masik (or missik) miser, is a person who is 
grasping and clinging to his wealth. 

I am inclined to derive also misk, musk, from masak, to hold; 
to hold out means to endure, last ; the name refers to the persistent 
odor of musk which is the most lasting of perfumes. The com- 
bination of Arab. misk with Skt. muskds, testicle, is unsatisfactory. 
The Sanskrit terms for musk are different. The musk-gland cor- 
responds to the preputial follicles of many mammals, e.g. the 
beaver from which castor is obtained. The orifice of the musk- 
gland is immediately in front of the preputial aperture. Musk 
came to Europe through the Arabs. 

Arab. mask, skin (Syr. miské) has no connection with this stem, 
but means orig. something drawn off (GB*" 468°") < ms > Heb. 
masa, to draw out (cf. Arab. mdsara) and m#é, to withdraw; Eth. 
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mas(s)dka, to draw the bow; Ass. namésu, to draw = to move 
(cf. our to draw back = to move back; to draw out — to move out; 
to draw by = to pass by; to draw near = to come near). Arab. 
massa, to touch; mdsaha, to wipe off; udémasa, to rub, polish; 
méssada, to massage, mean prop. to draw the finger over something. 
Massage may be an Arabic loanword, although we have in Greek 
pacoev, to knead. ~ In Assyrian we have both masé@3u and pasdsu 
(for basé3u, with partial assimilation of 6b to §; cf. dispu, honey 
= dibsu) to rub, anoint (JBL 39, 159). The statement (EB™ 
17, 863) that in the Odyssey the women are described as rubbing 
and kneading the heroes on their return from battle is erroneous. 


Johns Hopkins University. Pavut Havpr. 


The Origin of the name Veadar 


The names of the months in the present calendar of the Jews 
are all Babylonian in origin, also the name of the intercalary 
month, Veadar. Forty-four years ago (ASKT 68, 5) I explained 
the Sumerian name of the twelfth Babylonian month Adar (or 
Addar) as grain-cutting month (Sum. iti-se-kin-kut). This desig- 
’ nation does not refer to the harvest (Mic. 88‘) but to the cutting 
of green wheat or barley for fodder. In the Kandahar district of 
southern Afghanistan barley is sown in November; in March and 
April it is twice cut for fodder, and the grain is reaped in June 
(EB™ 1, 313"*). The Talmudic term for green grain cut for 
fodder is saht,? and the modern Arabic name in Babylonian is fasts? 
which is identical with the name of the intoxicating preparation 
of Indian hemp, from which the term assassin is derived: the fol- 
lowers of the Old Man of the Mountain, selected to do murder, 
were first intoxicated with hasis. @ has shté dé-malké in Am. 
7,1 for M gizzé ham-malk (cf. Joel, n. 94).* The green barley is 
cut in Babylonia about the middle of February. In the present 
year the first of Adar corresponded to Feb. 25. 

Ten years ago I explained the name Adar as Hoeing. The 





*Both gaht and hdpaird mean orig. silage (JBL 40, 72; contrast 
Fleischer in Levy 2, 208*s). 

*For hass in Babylonia cf. BA 5, 107, 1. 11. 

*L. Kéhler, Amos (Zurich, 1920) p. 41 says: Die Mahd des Kénigs 
muss eine besondere Zeit der Griinfutterernte sein; cf. JBL 44, 67, n. 8. 
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initial Babylonian ’ corresponded to a Heb. ‘. According to Pliny 
(18, 254) fields were hoed before the vernal equinox. In Pales- 
tine women and children go into the fields and weed them out when 
the grain is well advanced toward the harvest (DB 4, 678**). In 
embolismic years of the Jewish luni-solar calendar there is an 
intercalary month after the Adar, which is known as the Second 
Adar or Veadar. In a cycle of 19 years there are 7 embolismic 
years. Last year Adar 1 fell on Feb. 6, and Veadar 1 on March 7. 
The following month (Nisan) began on April 5. 

The name Veadar has never been explained. Twelve years ago, 
in my paper on the cuneiform name of the Second Adar (JBL 32, 
140. 273) I called attention to Hebrew phrases like abn ua-abn, 
a stone and a stone for diverse weights, or bé-leb ua-leb, with a 
heart and a heart, for with a double heart; but this parallel is not 
convincing. One of the Babylonian names of the Second Adar 
was arxu atar sa Adari, the month in excess of Adar or the extra 
Adar month. Both arxu and atar had originally a u in the begin- 
ning: warru, uatru. Similarly ardu, boy, servant, appears as 
uardu, corresponding to Arab. udlad, boy (JHUC 348, 48, Dec. 5). 
The cuneiform digamma is indicated by the sign Pi, not only in 
the Code of Hammurapi, but also in the inscriptions of Nabo- 
polassar and Nebuchadnezzar (AG? §§ 24. 49). We must remem- 
ber that the Greek digamma appears in the Latin alphabet as F. 
Amiaud suggested in ZA 2, 207 that the Ass. p might have been 
pronounced f. Jerome has f or ph for Heb. p. @ uses ¢ for 
Heb. p. We say Pharaoh (i.e. féro) for Heb. Par‘é. 

In the Hebrew form of the name of the eighth month Marhesvan 
(or Hesvan) the initial m represents the original initial u of arru, 
month. Babylonian m was afterwards pronounced u.* Therefore 
mu’allidat — muyallidat (— Heb. méiallédt) is written mummalli- 
dat, and taldii — iuualdii = inualidi, they were born: immaldu. 
In Cairo you hear uérid, uakil for adzid, akil, taking, eating, and 
the Bedouins of the Syrian Desert say mézid, makil (ZA 2, 266). 

I believe that Veadar is haplological syllabic ellipsis for Uadar- 
Adar, Extra-Adar. The ¢ in watar, excess, extra, became d under 
the influence of the r, just as the original name of the Adriatic, 
Atriaticum, became Adriaticum (AJP 45, 240) and Uadar-Adar 
was contracted to Ua’adar, just as Arab. yatilu" li-"timmihi, woe to 





* Cf. AJP 39,307. For y-m cf. Arab. ya‘akahu = mé‘akahu fi-’t-turdbi. 
3 
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his mother, is shortened to watlimmihi (VG 262). An interest- 
ing case of haplological syllabic ellipsis in Old French (jo li done 
for jo le li done = je le lui donne) is discussed in Language 1, 19, 
but the expanation of the phenomenon, which is given there, is not 
correct. 
Pau. Havprt. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Heb. arz, cedar < Ass. irésu, balsamic juice 


Heb. drz, cedar (pine, juniper) is an Assyrian loanword, con- 
nected with Ass. iréu, fragrant resin (OLZ 26, 273*). DB 1, 
365°" says: The balsamic juice of the cedar exudes from every 
pore. The z in Heb. drz instead of the Ass. § (which was pro- 
nounced s, ZDMG 63, 516, 35; AJP 45, 59, 1. 3) is due to the r; 
cf. Eth. warézé, youth, boy, orig. heir << warésé (VG 156; JBL 36, 
78"; AJP 45, 240). The stem of Ass. trésu (= iradsu; cf. E- 
vowel 18 = AJP 8, 280; AG? § 41, a) corresponds to Arab. dgtara, 
to exude nectareous (PAPS 61, 228) juice (Arab. migtar or mig- 
far, migfir, mugfir = mugtir). There is a sweet exudation from 
the branches of the cedar, known as cedar manna (AJP 43, 248; 
PAPS 61, 227. 235). Arab. gdtara is identical with the stem of 
Heb. ‘osr, wealth, and. Ass. mesrii = masragu (JBL 37, 220*). 
For the initial ’ in Heb. drz see ZDMG 65, 561. 

Also our cedar is ultimately Semitic, derived from gafar (= 
qatar) produce sweet smoke, burn incense. Nectar is derived from 
the same stem which is a dialectal doublet of the stem of Ass. 
iréiu (JAOS 43, 422). After the Flood (KB 6, 240, 159) the 
Babylonian Noah (Ziusutra) offered in censers (SG 276) sweet- 
flag, cedar (cf. Odys. 5, 60) and myrtle, and their sweet odor is 
called irésu. The leaves of the myrtle (mod. Arab. réhén) are 
fragrant (cf. Levy’s Talm. dict. 1, 454**). Pliny (15, 123) says: 
Myrtus odoratissima Aegypto. The Arabic stem dria, to be firmly 
rooted, is denominative; the root of the cedar is very strong and 
ramifying. 

The stem of Ass. iré3u is identical with Arab. ‘arifa, to be frag- 
rant. The ‘ instead of g is due to the r. For “drifa, to be fragrant, 
and ‘érafa, to know, also to have sexual intercourse, see JBL 34, 
%2; JHUC 316, 24. As to the connection between discretion and 
puberty, which is important for the interpretation (AJP 45, 251) 
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, of the Biblical story of the Fall of Man, we may compare the 
remark in Ludwig Tieck’s Der blonde Eckbert (p. 16* of the 
edition of the Bibliographisches Institut): Ich war jetzt vierzehn 
| Jahr alt, und es ist ein Ungliick fiir den Menschen, dass er seinen 
Verstand nur darum bekimmt, um die Unschuld seiner Seele zu ‘ 

verlieren. 
Pavut Haupt. 

Johns Hopkins University. 


A Correction 


Before the lamented death of Professor Clay, by which Assyri- 
ological study has sustained an irreparable loss, I had written a 
few notes on some points in his “ Rejoinder,” published in the 
June number of this JouRNAL, which seemed to me to be capable of 
improvement. Those notes I shall of course not now publish. As 
the “ Rejoinder,” however, contained two statements which imply 
moral delinquency on my part, a word of correction is necessary. 
The statements in question were clearly made without full knowl- 
edge of the facts. 

The first of these is that I used his (Clay’s) material without 
giving him “a semblance of credit” (p. 121). This is altogether 
a mistake. In no single instance did I use any material borrowed 
from his article. The one instance which he cites (p. 130) in 
support of the statement is an observation which had occurred to 
me on reading a note of Langdon’s weeks before I ever saw Clay’s 
MS. (see p. 12 of this volume of the JourNAL, n. 31). 

The other statement is that in text-books for students I have 
made statements about a mother-goddess and her son in Arabia for 
which there is no evidence whatever. I can only say of this that 
the evidence is ample and that it was published in detail in Hebra- 
ica, Vol. X, more than thirty years ago. Moreover a British 
scholar has recently added to it (cf. AJSL 41. 280 ff.). 

I greatly regret having to make these corrections under the cloud 
of sadness that Professor Clay’s death has cast over us all. Else- 
where I am publishing an appreciation of his work. 








GrorGE A. BarTON. 
University of Pennsylvania. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Streitberg-Festgabe. Herausgegeben von der Direktion der verein- 
igten sprachwissenschaftlichen Institute an der Universitat zu 
Leipzig. Leipzig: Marxert & PeTrers VERLAG, 1924. xv-+- 
441 S. 


A distinguished tribute from friends and pupils to a distin- 
guished philologist on his sixtieth birthday. Good paper, print, 
and binding; with photograph and tabula gratulatoria, but with- 
out biography, bibliography, or index. Contributions, in German, 
French, or English, from fifty-four scholars in seventeen countries. 
So much for the externals. 

The activity of recent years in the study of Balto-Slavic is re- 
flected in the fact that this field claims a larger share of the book 
than any other. It is followed, approximately in order, by general 
Indo-European philology, Indo-Iranian, Germanic, Greek, Latin, 
Finno-Ugrian, Celtic, down to one contribution each in Arabic 
and Hittite. 

Among the broader Balto-Slavic studies, A. Belié presents a new 
and valuable discussion of perfective and imperfective verbs in 
Slavic. K. Buga, whose untimely death last December is a severe 
loss to Lithuanian scholarship, investigates the light that place- 
names cast on the prehistory of the Baltic peoples. G. Gerullis 
contributes some historical considerations to the critical examina- 
tion of the Old Prussian Enchiridion and to the problem of the 
extent to which this muddled translation represents the dying 
Prussian speech of the 16th century. R. Trautmann adds to pre- 
vious historical evidence the linguistic testimony of proper names 
to show that the inhabitants of the district Schalauen, about the 
lower Memel, were Old Prussian at the time of the German con- 
quest of Prussia. N. Trubetzkoy extends his theories of Slavic 
accent, and S. Mladenov writes on the syntax of Slavic sentences 
with the deictic particle nd. N. van Wijk supports Meillet’s deri- 
vation of the Great Russian pronominal genitive ending -vo from 
an earlier -go, and J. Endzelin discusses certain details of Baltic 
grammar and lexicography. 

In the Indo-Iranian field the longest article is that in which 
J. Hertel critically examines the text of the manuscript of 
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Sivadisa’s Vetdlapaficavimsatika that was recently published by 
Uhle, and discusses sources, redactions, manuscripts, and methods. 
To the numerous popular mixed recensions of the Pavicatantra, 
Fraulein Charlotte Krause, the only feminine contributor to the 
volume, adds one recently discovered in Old Gujarati. Its relations 
to other recensions are studied in detail and supported by lists of 
variants and agreements, and by parallel quotations. M. Bloomfield 
acutely interprets a Vedic stanza, and observes that Sanskrit 
kavyavahana, as a substitute for kravyavahana, was formed in 
aversion to the flesh-eating Agni and by contamination with 
havyavahana, resulting then in an Agni Kavyavaihana for the 
manes and an Agni Havyavahana for the gods, with kavya and 
havya to designate the oblations that are offered respectively to the 
two types of divinities. According to H. Jacobi, in a carefully 
developed argument, Visnu, Narayana, and Vasudeva were three 
originally different gods who merged into the Visnu of classical 
times. 

F. H. Weissbach speculates on three Achaemenian inscriptions 
mentioned by Herodotus, and considers generally the present state 
of Old Persian research. As a contribution to the study of Ossetic 
phonology, M. Vasmer analyzes the names with Ossetic charac- 
teristics that are preserved in the Greek inscriptions of southern 
Russia, and Z. Gombocz collects the linguistic traces of Ossetic 
influence in Hungary. H. Reichelt etymologizes the various Indo- 
Iranian words for salt and concludes that none go back even to 
the common Aryan period. 

The Germanic contributions include a rather keen examination 
by M. Deutschbein of resultive expressions in English, as con- 
trasted formally with inchoative, as in “ thunderstruck and horror- 
stricken.” The Verschdrfung of intervocalic j and w in Gothic 
and Old Norse is explained by J. J. Mikkola, on the basis of 
selected and interpreted etymologies, as taking place before instead 
of after an originally accented syllable. As it stands, mit Auswahl, 
his material is not unimpressive. E. Mogk discusses Old Norse 
méttr and megin as referring to innate supernatural power in 
beings and things. M. Olsen offers a new interpretation of the 
inscription on the rune-stone of Varnum. H. Jacobsohn, W. Wiget, 
and K. B. Wiklund contribute helpfully to the study of Germanic 
loan-words in Finnish. 
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As the Romans left their imprint in English Chester, Lancaster, 
etc., so, B. Liebich thinks, they imposed, through the Greeks, the 
word campus, in the sense of ‘army-camp, army,’ on India in the 
form of Sanskrit kampana ‘army,’ but the evidence seems too 
slight to make out a strong case. R. Heinze writes persuasively 
on the psychology and usage of the historical present in early 
Latin. H. Wengler investigates enclisis and proclisis of conjunc- 
tive pronouns in Dante’s prose. 

E. Kieckers treats of the passive r-forms in Old Irish, and E. 
Fraenkel discusses certain grammatical and lexical parallels in 
Greek, Balto-Slavic, and Albanian. N. Jokl presents a charac- 
teristically comprehensive investigation of one or two Thracian 
words. Outside of Indo-European, L. Kettunen gives an account 
of the history and phonetics of final consonants in Finnish, and 
A. Fischer collects examples in Arabic of the pepwyes figure, in 
which a totality is expressed by two contrasting parts, like old and 
young, near and far. 

On the basis of Reichelt’s recent investigations (IF 40. 40), 
O. Bremer attempts to equate the palatal guttural with the labio- 
velar and derive the Indo-European dual form for eight from the 
stem of that for four. The effort is resourceful, but it requires 
much maneuvring for position. M. Grammont continues the study 
of interversion that he began in the Wackernagel Festschrift, and 
advances from interversion by transposition to the second of his 
two categories, interversion by penetration. With admirable tech- 
nique, M. Forster discusses river-names with two forms that seem 
mutually to reflect Indo-European ablaut. R. Bliimel’s contribu- 
tion is a condensed, and apparently preliminary, restatement of 
the elements of time and quantity in order to show how the modern 
accentual verse and the ancient quantitative verse are related to 
each other. Looking somewhat in the same direction is the longest 
article in the book, a comprehensive, critical, and constructive 
study of Greek and Latin accent and quantity by F. Saran. R. 
Thurneysen speculates briefly on the accusative plural forms of 
n-stems in Germanic and Indo-European, with some remarks on 
the question of the syllabic nasals. G. S. Keller classifies and 
illustrates the types of substantive ellipsis in Ukrainian. An 
allied but more profound and comprehensive paper is that of B. 
Maurenbrecher, who severely, and properly, restricts the applica- 
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tion of the term ellipsis and makes its study part of a review of 
the entire subject of sentence-concept and sentence-form ; his title 
and most of his examples are limited to Latin, but his paper has 
general value. 

Timely and interesting is H. Zimmern’s contribution to the 
Hittite question, in which he publishes, from new cuneiform mate- 
rial, a transliteration and translation of the text of a Hittite myth 
concerning the conflict of the storm-god with the serpent. The 
notes deal with form and meaning, but are aimed chiefly toward 
showing Indo-European correspondences with the Hittite, which 
Zimmern, like so many other recent writers, designates straightway 
as Indo-European. 

The remaining contributions, including articles by J. Fraser, 
G. Hatzidakis, E. Hermann, 0. Lagercrantz, E. Lidén, J. Melich, 
J. Pokorny, H. F. Schmid, J. Schrijnen, F. R. Schréder, E. 
Schwyzer, and H. Weyhe, are devoted mainly to details of form 
and etymology, and for that reason it is difficult to characterize 
them concisely. Thus, A. Meillet proposes to relate the group of 
Lithuanian beria ‘I scatter, pour’ with a root *bher-, expressing 
the quick motion of flames but also and chiefly the agitation of 
liquids, bubbling springs, boiling water, fermenting wine: Greek 
¢vpw ‘I mix, soil,’ Sanskrit bhur- ‘ flicker, stir (of liquids),’ Old 
Latin fervo and Old Irish berbaim ‘I boil.’ But there is absolutely 
no ebullition in the Lithuanian word: it is used only of dry, 
granular particles like grain, salt, sand, ashes. Nor are there such 
serious difficulties, after all, in the connection (Buga, Mikkola, 
Trautmann) of burit with the *bher- of Latin fero ‘I bear’: 
for one thing, the sower carries the seed (see, further, Berneker, 
Slav. ety. Wb., 1. 50, 51). 

F. Holthausen advances etymological explanations for a dozen 
varied Germanic words. His last item, however, surely goes by 
the board. English fool, as the name of a kind of dessert, is not 
identical with fool in the sense of “ Narr,” and German dishes like 
armer Mann, Bettelmann, Leineweber, armer Ritter, Forstmeister, 
Ménch can not be compared. Fool here means ‘trick, surprise’ 
and not ‘jester, clown’: even in the 16th century its synonym 
was given, not as trifler, but as trifle, ‘a little joke.’ Marion 
Harland’s gooseberry fool fills a substantial dish, but it is merely 
a light and fluffy whipped egg dessert flavored with gooseberries. 
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At the Plaza hotel in New York is served a dessert called “Surprise 
Plaza”: vanilla ice-cream without, strawberry jam within. Trifle 
and surprise are the real parallels to the edible sort of fool. 


Haroup H. BEenpeEr. 


Princeton University. 


Reminiscences of Vijaya Dharma Siri. By Cri Visaya INDRA 
Strr. Allahabad: 1924. 132 pp. 


Vijaya Dharma Siri. His Life and Work. By A. J. SUNAVALA. 
Cambridge: UNIvERSITY Press, 1922. 85 pp. 


Vijaya Indra Siri is successor as Jain Acirya to Vijaya Dharma 
Siri, and in the volume of Reminiscences he has compiled life- 
sketches, obituaries, and tributes from various sources to the late 
Acirya, together with an account of the installation of his statue 
in the memorial chapel at Shivpuri, Gwalior. It is illustrated 
with portraits of the Acirya and the chapel. 

The contents of the volume are from papers and journals of 
various countries, but there is none from an American publication, 
which would indicate that Dharma Siri was not as well known to 
American Orientalists as he should have been. Before his death 
several biographies by Europeans had been published, but the best, 
with the most sympathetic insight into the character and ideals of 
the Jain monks, is by a compatriot, though not a co-religionist, 
Mr. Sunavala. 

Mr. Sunavala is a barrister at Bhavnagar, a center of Jainism, 
where two organizations, the Prasirak Sabhi and Atmiananda 
Sabha, are engaged in publishing Jain texts. The author has 
known the Jain Sadhus intimately and is qualified to write sym- 
pathetically and intelligently about them. 

Dharma Siri was born in Kathiawar of a Vaicya family. As 
a child he gave evidence of neither scholastic ability nor spiritual 
development. In fact, his career in the village school was so un- 
promising that his father took him into his shop when he was ten 
years old. He was not a success here, but spent his time and 
money gambling, and on one occasion lost a large amount. As a 
result of his reflections thereon, he attained vairigya, and went in 
search of a guru. He was initiated at Bhavnagar when he was 
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nineteen. After his guru’s death, Dharma Vijaya (as he was then 
known) began his wanderings as a mendicant preacher, which 
continued for nearly thirty years until his death. Throughout 
this period, he was extremely active in establishing schools and 
promoting education among the Jains. He succeeded in estab- 
lishing a college in Benares, overcoming the opposition of the 
Hindus, and a few years later, upon a second visit to Benares, 
the title Shastra Vishirada Jainicirya was conferred upon him 
by an assembly of Pandits over which the Maharaja of Benares 
presided. This was no slight achievement for a Jain Sadhu. 

He wrote many original works expounding Jain doctrine and 
published many Jain texts. He was responsible for the series 
called the Yashovijaya Jaina Granthamala. His edition of Hema- 
candra’s Yogacistra is worthy of note. He kept in close touch 
with European Jainologists and with Western publications, and 
it is doubtless due largely to Dharma Siri’s influence that the 
traditional Jain objection to allowing access to their libraries and 
temples seems to have disappeared. I myself was told by Mrs: 
Stevenson—conversant with Jain matters as she is—that it would 
be a “waste of time” to attempt to gain access to the temple 
libraries. But I found conditions to be quite the reverse and had 
far freer use of manuscripts than would be allowed in any occi- 
dental library. 

His successor, Itihis Tatva Mahodadhi Jainacirya Vijaya Indra 
Siri, has continued his policy of liberal assistance to every one 
interested in Jainism. 


HELEN M. JoHNSON. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 


Notes sur les Philosophes Arabes connus des Latins au Moyen Age. 
By P. M. Bovycss, 8.J. [Mélanges de l’Université Saint- 
Joseph, Beyrouth (Syrie), Tome rx, fasc. 2, 1924; pp. 43-94 
(69-120).] 


In the middle ages Aristotle joined the east and the west. The 
philosophical disciplines were common in the middle ages to Jew, 
Christian and Mohammedan, despite the differences in religion, 
language and habitat. Greek was translated into Syriac, Syriac 
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into Arabic, Arabic into Hebrew, Hebrew into Latin, and thus the 
philosophic and scientific works of the Greeks and the Arabs be- 
came the common property of the Jews and the Christians. This 
every student knows, and it is about all that the general student 
is interested in. The specialist must establish this fact on the 
basis of detailed investigations and must trace the history of every 
work of science and philosophy in its peregrinations from the east 
to the west, and so follow up ideas to their origins. It is only in 
comparatively recent times that scholars have gone beyond the 
European libraries to investigate Oriental literature in the lands 
of its birth. But the search has borne fruit in a better under- 
standing of the relations between the Oriental and Occidental 
nations in medieval times. The bibliographer must come first and 
map out the route for the historian of ideas. The article under 
review is an instance of such bibliographical map-making. The 
author, a learned scholar of the University of St. Joseph in 
Beyrout, Syria, has been rummaging to good advantage in the 
Oriental libraries of Constantinople and elsewhere, and has brought 
to light Arabic Mss. hitherto unknown, which help us to solve some 
medieval literary problems. 

It has been known to students of scholasticism that Alfarabi, 
the Arab philosopher of the tenth century (870-950), was the 
author of a work on the classification of the sciences. In fact a 
Ms. of the work was known to exist in the library of the Escurial, 
but no one had apparently examined it. There is also in Ms. a 
Latin translation of the work and an edition by Camerarius of a 
Latin translation based on another and a different Ms. There is 
also an edition of a work by Dominicus Gundissallinus, a Spanish 
philosopher of the twelfth century, entitled “ De Divisione Philoso- 
phiae,” which treats of the same subject as the work of Alfarabi, 
and embodies a good deal of it. As long as the original Arabic 
had not been examined there were a number of questions that 
could not be definitely answered. The authenticity of the text 
was one of these. Another was the relative value of the Latin Ms. 
version and that of Camerarius’ edition, which differ considerably. 
A third problem was the precise relation of Gundissallinus’ “ De 
Divisione Philosophiae ” to Alfarabi. Now the original Arabic of 
Alfarabi has appeared in an Oriental review, Al-Irfan, and the 
above questions can be answered pretty definitely. Incidentally we 
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know now that there are at least three Mss. of the Arabic text, 
the one in the Escurial library, the one used in the Al-Irfan pub- 
lication, discovered by its editor in Nagaf, in Irak, and a third 
discovered by the author of the article under review in the Kuprulu 
library in Constantinople. 

The second part of the article discusses the authenticity and 
literary history of a treatise on plants, known among the Scholas- 
tics under the title “De Vegetabilibus” or “ De Plantis,” and 
attributed to Aristotle. The Latin translation used by the Scholas- 
tics was supposed to have been based upon an Arabic version, but 
no Arabic text was known hitherto. At the time of the Renaissance 
a Greek text appeared and a new Latin translation was based upon 
it. It was not difficult to discover that the Greek text was not an 
original but was itself based on an Arabic or Latin antecedent. 
But historians differed about the character of the work itself and 
its original author. Most of them regarded it as spurious, and 
ascribed it to Nicholas of Damascus. Some admitted an Aristo- 
telian origin for some part of the content. Now Bouyges has dis- 
covered the original Arabic in a Ms. in the Yeni Jami library in 
Constantinople, which tells us that the work is by Aristotle in a 
“tafsir” of Nicholas translated by Isaac ben Honein, and revised 
by Tabit ben Korah. The question of its genuineness as an Aristo- 
telian work is not yet settled, but it would seem as if Nicholas of 
Damascus made a paraphrase or a summary in Greek of an Aristo- 
telian work on plants, which was translated into Arabic by Isaac 
ben Honein, the latter being later turned into the Latin “ De 
Plantis ” by Alfred de Sereshel. 

We need more of such investigation as is shown in the present 
article. The equipment required for work in this line, especially 
in a thorough study and edition of such Arabic Mss., is quite rare, 
but very valuable when found. One should be a good linguist, able 
to use Greek and Latin as well as Arabic, Syriac and Hebrew, and 
should have training besides in the history of Greek and Medieval 
philosophy, and in the history of science. 

Isaac Husix. 
University of Pennsylvania. 
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Descriptive Catalogue of Genizah Fragments in Philadelphia. By 
B. Hauprr, M.A., Ph.D. Philadelphia: THz Dropsiz Cot- 
LEGE, 1924. 235 pp. 


Very few scholars have displayed such versatility as the late 
Dr. Halper. In Judeo-Arabic, in Hebrew philology, in Biblical 
criticism, in medieval Hebrew poetry, in Halaka, in Midrash, in 
all these branches he made valuable contributions, and now he has 
added one more important work in the field of Bibliography. With 
no previous experience in this difficult branch of learning, he 
nevertheless produced a work that does credit to his memory. 

The work before us belongs to a very small group of its kind. 
Hitherto there were only three catalogues of Genizah fragments, 
those of the Bodleian Library, of the British Museum and of the 
collection of Elkan N. Adler which is now the possession of the 
Library of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America. Halper’s 
catalogue of the Genizah fragments in the city of Philadelphia is 
therefore a great boon to Jewish scholars in this country. 

The fragments described form five main collections, those of Dr. 
Cyrus Adler, of the late Judge Meyer Sulzberger, of Professor 
David Werner Amram, of Dr. Herbert Friedenwald, and of the 
late Professor Camden M. Cobern. With the exception of thirty 
fragments belonging to the University of Pennsylvania and six 
which are the property of the Y. M. H. A. of Philadelphia, all 
the fragments described in this catalogue are the property of the 
Dropsie College. 

The catalogue lists four hundred and eighty-seven numbers, and 
these have been classified into seven groups dealing with the Bible; 
Talmud, Midrash and Halaka; Liturgy; Secular Poetry; Docu- 
ments and Letters; Philosophy and Kabbalah; and miscellaneous. 
The multiplicity of subjects made the task of identification rather 
difficult, especially as the author was hindered by a lack of refer- 
ence books. Nevertheless the author succeeded in identifying the 
greater number of the manuscripts, and where identification was 
impossible he has supplied a minute description which will prove 
of great help to the student. 

Among the Biblical fragments which extend from No. 1 to No. 
74 and comprise texts, translations, commentaries, glosses and 
grammars, the student will find some interesting material, espe- 
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cially in the matter of orthography and vocalization. In No. 24, 
e. g. Halper points out that the manuscript reads OND; (Is. 17. 11) 
instead of the Massoretic 383 agreeing with the Septuagint which 
renders this phrase xai #s marip. 

Among the Talmudic and Halakic fragments, which extend 
from No. 75 to No. 166, attention may be drawn to the Arabic 
original of Hefes b. Yasliah’s Book of Precepts (No. 121), which 
Halper published in 1915 with a Hebrew translation and a very 
helpful introduction; a part of j>won noxsos xm (No. 83) 
which offers an entirely different version from the one published by 
Friedmann ; the extracts from the Yerushalmi (No. 85), of which 
a full table of contents is given; the twenty-two parchment leaves 
of the Aruk (No. 97), which prove that Rabbi Nathan divided his 
dictionary into books and chapters in the manner of the Arabic 
lexicographers, and the autograph Responsum of Abraham, the son 
of Maimonides (No. 159). 

The branch of Jewish literature that gains most by these frag- 
ments is that of Medieval Hebrew poetry. The fragments com- 
prising religious poems extend from No. 167 to 311 and those 
comprising secular poetry extend from No. 312 to 330. These 
164 fragments contain 318 poems and it is a matter of great im- 
portance to know that only 65 of them have ever been published 
before. The student of this branch of Jewish literature has, 
therefore, sufficient reason to expect to find considerable good 
material. 

As I had the privilege of being helpful to Dr. Halper in identi- 
fying many of the poems, I have but little to add here. There 
are, however, a few instances which stand in need of correction or 
addition. Thus, e. g., in No. 258 it should be remarked that the 
fragment is perhaps a remnant of the Azharot of Nachmanides, 
which as we know dealt with the laws of Sukkah and Lulab (Comp. 
Halberstann Mp3 MIN, pp. 10-11). No. 265. 2 is probably iden- 
tical with the elegy published in the Ritual of Tripolis and belongs 
probably to Saadya Gaon (comp. Davidson, Thesaurus of Medieval 
Hebrew Poetry, No. 7165). In No. 275. 30 I would suggest reading 
wat M7 AY Ow > KXwe instead of WY Ow, i. e. “I mention the 
name of Him who created the spirit and flesh.” In No. 275. 38 the 
heading needs correction as well as explanation. AN Dw ped 7 
makes no sense. Bearing in mind, however, that the poems in- 
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serted in the Musaph Tephilah of Sabbath or holiday are called 
NMyaw because the parts of the poems are distributed among the 
seven benedictions constituting this Musaph Prayer (comp. also 
Mahzor Yannai p. 41), we at once see the significance of the '} 
and we are convinced that the following words must point to the 
Sabbath or festival for which this poem was intended. The 
emendation that suggests itself to me at the moment is nw nw. 
This would be in harmony with the nature of the poem. 

In No. 275. 46 I suggest reading mo32 YON Map awry orm 
i. e. Jacob, who is described as a tent dweller (Gen. 25. 27) when 
he wandered from his father’s home. The reading 7530 is void of 
meaning here. 

Undoubtedly scholars will find important material among the 
Documents and Letters which extend from No. 331 to No. 427, 
and among the philosophical and Kabbalistic fragments which 
extend from No. 428 to No. 442. In his preface (p. 13) the 
author himself has drawn attention to a number of very important 
documents such as Nos. 332, 342, 343, 346 and 347. 

The Mss. classified as Miscellaneous extend from No. 448 to 
487, and in one instance (No. 456) Halper’s reading is faulty. 
He cites a poem })D"7p Ss wpa pwynws which he corrects into 
pop by ow> ywynwsx. The correct reading, however, is unques- 
tionably })p"p Swo> ypwynws (comp. 1 Sam. 24. 14), and the 
poem has been printed several times (see Thesaurus, No. 8490). 

The most outstanding innovation in this catalogue is the index 
of the first lines of the poems listed in the body of the book. If 
the catalogues of Oxford and the British Museum were provided 
with similar indices their usefulness would have been enhanced 
tenfold. Let us hope that all future works of this kind will follow 
this precedent. 

The catalogue appeared at the time when the author was on his 
death-bed, and if he had only lived a month longer he would have 
seen his Hebrew translation of Moses Ibn Ezra’s Kitab AI- 
Muhddara wal-Mudhakara issue from the Stybl Press. But he was 
not destined to see this nor his new edition of the Responsa of 
Maimonides which he completed for the Mekize Nirdamim Society. 
In his untimely death, Judeo-Arabic has sustained an irreparable 


loss. IsRaEL DAVIDSON. 
Jewish Theological Seminary. 
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Du genre grammatical en sémitique. By MicHEL F&GHALI, Maitre 
de Conférences 4 la Faculté des Lettres de Bordeaux, and 
ALBERT Cuny, Professeur 4 la Faculté des Lettres de Bor- 
deaux. Paris: PAUL GEUTHNER, 1924. 101 pp. 


This is a brief but very compact and stimulating essay on one 
of the almost untouched problems of Semitic grammar, that of 
‘gender.’ As the collaboration would indicate, the comparison 
with the sister-fields of linguistics appears to belong to M. Cuny’s 
hand, while the abundant treatment of Semitic phenomena is the 
service of M. Féghali, who is already known for two prize-essays, 
Le parler da Kfar ‘Abida, and Etude sur les emprunts syriaques 
dans le parler arabe du Liban. The starting point is taken from 
recent studies of gender by MM. Marcais and Meillet, and the 
thesis is maintained that as in Indo-European, so in Semitic, there 
was originally the primary distinction between things animate and 
inanimate (neuter), the former class including, or developing, a 
sub-class of the feminine, which in the Semitic came to displace 
the neuter, thus leaving but two ‘ genders.’ Gender distinction 
would have begun in the pronoun and the adjective, passing on to 
the verb (the ‘imperfect’ first) and the noun. The complete 
vagueness of Semitic gender expression is well exhibited; the 
‘indices’ of gender in the Arabic, a, d’u, at, cover only limited 
classes, and appear to belong primarily to the adjective; things 
male can be expressed by the feminine; the feminine is often used 
simply as an ‘element of opposition’; the gender agreement of 
verb with subject is broken, especially in Arabic, by well-fixed 
rules; etc., etc. The greater part of the book, pp. 27 ff., consists 
of studies of nouns, arranged in convenient categories, which sum 
up the wide variations in gender treatment experienced by the most 
common nouns in the course of Semitic linguistics—a most useful 
detailed study. A convenient index of all words treated concludes 
the book. The writers appear to be ignorant of C. Meinhof’s 
studies in polarization in Hamitic, a principle which throws much 
light on some of the problems of gender; see Worrell, ‘ Noun 
Classes and Polarity in Hamitic,’ etc., in Journal of the Palestine 
Oriental Society, 1, 15 ff. 

JamMEs A. MonTGOMERY. 

University of Pennsylvania. 
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The Khilafet. By Professor MoHAMMAD BARAKATULLAH (Mau- 
lavie), of Bhopal, India. London: Luzac & Co. (1924.) 


97 pp. 

A brochure from an Indian Muslim who does not look with 
alarm upon the deposition of the late Sultan of Turkey and the 
extinction of the secular power of the Caliph. Rather, this epoch- 
making event clears the field for the revival of a spiritual Caliphate, 
the incumbent of which is to be the centre of unity and the head 
of propaganda for the whole Muslim world. The ultimate thesis 
is thus expressed: “The post of the Khalif in future should not 
be a close preserve of any family, any tribe or nation, but it should 
be open to every qualified Moslem who with faith, zeal, industry, 
unflinching loyalty and undaunted determination could undertake 
the onerous task of delivering the Divine Message to all tribes of 
mankind by organizing the missionary institution and sending 
them to the remotest corner of the earth. Consequently, let all the 
denominations of Islam take part in the election of the new Khalif” 
(p. 90), an election which the writer hoped would take place in 
Cairo in March, 1925. He discounts the pretensions of the Sherif 
of Mecca, favors Constantinople as the sea of the Caliphate, but 
would be well satisfied with Cairo. 


The Encyclopedia of Islam. Number 28. Kaikobid-Kamal 
Pashazide. Leyden: Late E. J. Briuz, Lrp., and London: 
Luzac & Co., 1924. 

This number quickly follows its predecessors. There may be 
noted the articles on the tribal group Kais-‘Ailan by A. Fischer, 
on Kalam by D. B. Macdonald, and Kalila wa-Dimnah by C. 
Brockelmann, as also the geographical articles by M. Streck. 


JamMES A. MONTGOMERY. 
University of Pennsylvania. 




















Notes of the Society 


MINOR NOTICES 


Samaranganasitradhara by King Bhojadeva. Edited by Mahima- 
hépadhyaya T. Ganapati SAsrri. In two volumes. Volume 
I. [Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, No. XXV.] Baroda: CrEn- 
TRAL Liprary, 1924. 


A Sanskrit work on “ architecture.” An elaborate table of con- 
tents, apparently compiled by the editor, facilitates the use of the 
book ; but in view of its highly technical character, it is to be hoped 
that a translation will follow. It deals with the construction of 
cities, palaces, and mechanical constructions of all kinds, including 
“ air-planes ” in the shape of birds, celestial cars (vimana), etc. 


Oriental Affinities of the Legend of the Hairy Anchorite . . . With 
reference to Die Liigend von Sanct Johanne Chrysostomo . . . 
By CuHartes ALLYN Witiiams. Part I: Pre-Christian. 
[University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, 
Vol. X, No. 2.] Urbana: Univ. or Intinors Press, 1925. 


Deals chiefly with the Enkidu episode of the Gilgamesh epic, 
and the Hindu legend of “ Rishyasringa,” as parallels to the medi- 
eval Christian story. 


—_—__—__—_- 


NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


The Executive Committee, by unanimous vote, has elected the following 
to corporate membership in the Society: 


Mr. Henry H. Hart Rabbi Leon Spitz 
Mr. Wyndham Hayward Mr. Archibald G. Wenley 
Dr. George Jeshurun Prof. Charles A. Williams 


Rev. Malcolm §S. Pitt 


The Executive Committee has dropped from the List of Members for 
non-payment of dues, under By-Law VIII, the following: 


Benton, Pres. Guy P. Edwards, Rev. J. F. 
Bliss, Dr. F. J. Fenlon, Rev. John F. 
Brown, G. M. L. Gamboe, Mrs. H. P. 
Chandra, Prof. Ram. Greene, Miss Lily D. 
Cohen, Dr. George H. Hamme, Rev. Edw. R. 
Dhruva, A. B. Israel, Rabbi Edw. L. 
Dunlap, Rev. Edw. 8. Jones, Mrs. Russell K. 
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Notes of other Societies, etc. 


Keyfitz, Dr. Isadore Scott, Alexander 
Kimura, Prof. T. Seligman, Samuel 
Landstrom, Prof. G. Skirball, Rabbi Jack H. 
Look, Rev. Arnold E. Snyder, Rev. Joseph E. 
Mack, Ralph W. Sprengling, Prof. Martin 
Marget, Arthur W. Teggart, Prof. F. J. 
Margolis, Rabbi H. 8. Tripathi, Ram P. 
Meyerovitz, Rabbi M. M. Welliver, Mrs. L. A. 
Morris, Hon. Roland 8. Westphal, Rev. Milton 
Ramsey, Dean H. M. Zelson, Louis G. 


Reisner, Prof. G. A. 


NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES, ETC. 


The American Council of Learned Societies (of which our Society is a 
constituent) has received from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
an annual subvention of $5000 for the next three years, from which it 
will make small grants in aid of individual projects of research in the 
humanistic and social sciences. Information as to the terms of such 
grants can be obtained from Dr. WaLpo G. LELAND, Executive Secretary, 
1133 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Nagimman M. DHALLA, one of our members, is founding a new 
quarterly Journal called Rihnumi, to begin publication in January, 1926. 
It will contain articles written in Gujerati and English and dealing with 
Zoroastrian religion, ethics, history, anthropology, and with all depart- 
ments of Iranian studies. Contributions of original articles or reviews 
by western scholars are solicited. 

The Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute has completely reorganized 
the staff working on its critical edition of the Mahabharata (of which one 
book appeared in a preliminary and tentative form in 1923). Henceforth 
the General Editor in charge will be our fellow-member Dr. V. S. 
SUKTHANKAR. Dr. SUKTHANKAR is a Ph.D. from Berlin, and spent some 
time in the United States. Many of our members will remember him 
personally, and as a valued contributor to our Journal. His selection as 
editor gives assurance that this monumental and supremely important 
work will be guided by scholarly intelligence of a high order. 


PERSONALIA 


Sir RAMKRISHNA GOPAL BHANDARKAR, the greatest living Hindu Indolo- 
gist and one of our honorary members, died on August 24. 

Rey. ABRAHAM YOHANNAN, Ph. D., of Columbia University, one of our 
most active members for over thirty years, died on November 9. 

Miss Bapsy Dastur C. Pavry, A. M. (Columbia), daughter of the High 
Priest of the Parsis at Bombay, has gone to France to study at the Uni- 
versity of Paris. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


American Driental Soctety 


AT THE MEETING IN NEW HAVEN, CONN., 1925 





The annual sessions of the Society, forming its one hundred and 
thirty-seventh meeting, were held at Yale University, on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday of Easter Week, April 14, 15, 16, 1925. 


The following members were present at one or more sessions: 


Pavry, Miss 

Petersen, T. C. 

Pfeiffer 

Pratt, J. B. 

Reich 

Robinson, D. M. 

Rudolph, Miss 

Saunders, Mrs. 

Schmidt 

Siegel 

Smith, Miss 

Speiser 

Sturtevant 

Torrey 

Tyng 

Uhl 

Ware 

Williams, F. W. 

Williams, Mrs. F. W. 

Yohannan 
Total, 62 


THE FIRST SESSION 


At 11 a. m. on Tuesday the first session of the Society was called 
to order by President A. T. Clay. The reading of the minutes of 
the meeting in New York in 1924 was dispensed with as they were 
already in print (Journat 44. 142-171) ; there were no corrections 
and they were approved. 
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Professor Hopkins, as Chairman of the Committee on Arrange- 
ments, presented its report in the form of a printed program. The 
succeeding sessions were Appointed for Tuesday afternoon at 2.30 
p- m., Wednesday morning at 9.30 a. m., Wednesday afternoon at 
2.30 p. m., Thursday morning at 9.30 a. m. and Thursday after- 
noon at 2.30 p.m. It was announced that the Oriental Club of 
New Haven invited the members to an informal reception at the 
Faculty Club on Tuesday evening at 8 o’clock; that Yale Univer- 
sity invited the members to a luncheon at the Lawn Club on Wed- 
nesday at one o’clock; and that the annual subscription dinner 
would be at the Lawn Club on Wednesday evening at 6.30 o’clock. 


REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY 


The Corresponding Secretary, Dr. Charles J. Ogden, presented 
the following report: 


The events of special concern to the American Oriental Society which 
the Corresponding Secretary has to report have not been many during the 
past year. The organization of the new Linguistic Society of America in 
December last is one in which we have a fraternal interest, and it is hoped 
that our relations with that Society, in which a considerable number of 
our members are already enrolled, will be so arranged as to provide for 
the greatest possible degree of cooperation. 

In January of this year, in connection with the annual meeting of the 
American Council of Learned Societies, a conference of the Secretaries of 
the constituent Societies was held, in which your Corresponding Secretary 
took part. The conference this year was an experiment, but the exchange 
of information concerning the aims and methods of work of the various 
Societies, and the discussion of common problems, were found to be so 
enlightening that such conferences are likely to become a permanent 
feature of the Council’s meetings. Your Secretary has also aided Mr. 
Waldo G. Leland, the Executive Secretary of the Council, in assembling 
the data concerning this Society which are to be incorporated in the ‘ Sur- 
vey of Learned Societies’ that the Council has undertaken to make. This 
is soon to be published in pamphlet form and should be of the greatest 
value to all those who are interested in the affairs of the individual Soci- 
eties and to their officers and governing boards in particular. 

Our intercourse with foreign Societies and institutions of learning has 
not been active of late, but this Society received last month an invitation 
to participate in the dedication on April lst of the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem. ‘Word was sent at once to our members now in Jerusalem, 
Director Albright, Professor Gottheil, and Professor Margolis, asking them 
to act as our representatives and to convey the greetings of the Society 
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to the new University, and it is hoped that they were able to do so, 
although replies have not yet been received. 

The internal activity of the Society continues without marked change. 
The membership has remained almost stationary around the figure of 600, 
the accessions being counterbalanced by the deaths and resignations. In 
numbers we are nearly the smallest of the humanistic Societies, having 
neither the support of a large body of teachers in the schools, which the 
American Philological Association enjoys, nor that of the men of affairs 
who belong to the Societies concerned with the social sciences. Whether 
it would be possible to enlist the help of the latter class without any 
sacrifice of the aims of exact scholarship is a question that we might well 
ponder, for on it would seem to depend in large measure the expansion of 
the Society’s work. 

During the year the Corresponding Secretary has received notice of the 
death of ten corporate members, as follows: 


Henry ALFrrep Topp, Ph. D., since 1893 professor of Romance philology 
at Columbia University, was a leader of advanced research in his special 
field both as a teacher and as a founder and editor of the Romanic Review, 
but he had never ceased to be interested in general philology, and just 
before his death had taken an active part in the organization meeting of 
the Linguistic Society. Elected in 1885. Died January 3, 1925, aged 70. 

Rev. Dr. Witt1amM Copley WINSLOW, of Boston, a versatile writer and 
scholar, through his travels became interested in Egyptian studies, and 
was for twenty years, from 1883 to 1903, the head of the American branch 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund. During this period he contributed several 
papers on Egyptology to the Proceedings of this Society. Elected in 1885. 
Died February 2, 1925, aged 85. 

HERMANN V. Hivprecut, Ph. D., of Philadelphia, from 1886 to 1911 
professor of Assyriology at the University of Pennsylvania and curator of 
the Semitic section of the University Museum, had been a noted figure in 
Assyriological research through his archaeological work at Nippur and his 
publication of the results in the series entitled The Babylonian Expedition 
of the University of Pennsylvania. Elected in 1887. Died March 19, 1925, 
aged 65. 

ALLAN MarqQuanp, Ph. D., professor of art and archaeology at Princeton 
University since 1883, and associate editor of the American Journal of 
Archaeology, devoted himself especially to classic and Italian art, being 
the author of a work on Greek architecture and of many monographs on 
the Della Robbias. Elected in 1888. Died September 24, 1924, aged 70. 

Davip Brartnesp Spooner, Ph. D., was an American by birth and early 
training but spent most of his active career in Europe and Asia. For the 
last twenty years he had been connected with the Archaeological Survey 
of India, and was Deputy Director-General of Archaeology at the time of 
his death. He made many important excavations and discoveries, notably 
of the Buddhist monuments at Peshawar and of the Mauryan remains at 
Pataliputra, and elaborated a theory of Iranian influence on early Indian 
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history, as set forth in his articles contributed to the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. He was a member of this Society from 1902 to 1906 and 
was reelected in 1918. Died at Agra, India, January 30, 19265. 

Car.Los Everett Conant, Ph. D., of Boston, formerly professor of mod- 
ren languages at the University of Chattanooga and elsewhere, spent six 
years in the Philippines, from 1901 to 1907, first as educator and later as 
official translator in the Government service. He rendered parts of the 
New Testament into the Bisaya and Ibanag languages, and wrote his doc- 
toral dissertation on The Pepet Law in Philippine Languages. From time 
to time he had contributed a number of articles to our JournaL. Elected 
in 1905. Died January 27, 1925, aged 54. 

Hensy Mares, Ph. D., from 1900 to 1907 professor of Judaeo-Arabic 
philosophy at the Hebrew Union College, and since 1909 professor of Rab- 
binical literature at the Dropsie College, also secretary of the American 
Academy for Jewish Research, was a profound student of medieval Jewish 
and Arabic literature and the author of several books, notably one on the 
life and work of the Jewish theologian Saadia Gaon. At the time of his 
death he had just completed an edition and translation of the Talmudic 
tractate Taanith for the Jewish Classics series. Elected in 1920. Died 
April 4, 1925, aged 58. 

Mr. Samvuet Horcnow, of Portsmouth, Ohio, who was elected to mem- 
bership in 1920, and Mr. H. A. SerinsHermen, of Cincinnati, elected in 1921, 
should be commemorated here for their philanthropic support of the work 
of the Society as sustaining members. 

Rev. James Wart, of Lancaster, Pa., was for eight years, 1914 to 1922, 
connected with the American Presbyterian Mission in Northern India. He 
returned to the United States in order to pursue graduate study at 
Princeton University, and will be remembered for his kindness to the visit- 
ing members at our Princeton meeting. Elected in 1923 and died June 4 
of the same year, aged 35. 


Upon motion, the report of the Corresponding Secretary was 
accepted. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


The Librarian, Professor C. C. Torrey, presented his report and 
upon motion it was accepted : 


LIST OF ACCESSIONS FOR THE YEAR 1924-25 


Abbott, J. E. The “Arte de Lingoa Canari [etc.] ...of Thomas Ste- 
vens.” [19237] 

R. Accademia dei Lincei, Rome. Classe di scienze fisiche, matematiche e 
naturali. Atti... Rendiconti v. 23, 2d sem. v. 24-29, v. 30, 2d sem. 
1914-21. 

Acta orientalia ediderunt Societates orientales Batava, Danica, Norvegica 
v. 2. 1924. 
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K. Akademie van wetenschappen. Afdeeling letterkunde. Mededeelingen 
1920-22. Deel 53, ser. A, No. [1]-12; deel 54, ser. B, no. [1]-6. 

Ananda Ranga Pillai. The diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai. v. 9. 1924. 

Annual report on epigraphy . . . 1921-1922. 1923. 

Arbman, Ernst. Rudra... 1922. 

Bailey, T. G. Grammar of the Shina (Sina) language. 1924. (Royal 
Asiatic society. Prize publication fund, vol. VIII.) 

Bataviaasch genootschap van kunsten en wetenschappen. Museum. Pe- 
noendjoek djalan pada orang-orang jang hendak melihar kama intan 
di Gedong Artja. 1919. 

Bhasa. Vasavadatta; by V. S. Sukthankar, London, 1923. 

Bruno, Liz. Arvid. Gibeon . . . 1923. 

Burchard, E. F. The production of mineral paints in 1909 . . . Washing- 
ton, 1910. 

Canada. Dept. of mines. Report. 1923. 

Catalogue of Ta-jih-pén-hsii-te’ang-ching, transliterated by Diataro Saeki, 
1915. 

Ceylon, its history, people, commerce, industries and resources. [1924.] 

Ceylon journal of science. Vol. 1, part 1. 1924. 

Chakraberty, Chandra. A comparative Hindu materia medica. 1923. 

Chakraberty, Chandra. National problems . . . 1923. 

Chakraberty, Chandra. Principles of education .. . 1922. 

Chakraberty, Chandra. A study in Hindu social polity ... 1923. 

Dehérain, H. La mission du baron de Tott et de Pierre Ruffin auprés du 
Khan de Crimée . . . [1923.] 

Delaporte, L. Catalogue des cylindres orientaux . . . 1923. 

Dougherty, R. P. Archives from Erech. 1923. (Goucher college cunei- 
form inscriptions, v. 1.) 

Dumezil, G. Le festin d’immortalité. 1924. 

Ellis, R. H. A short account of the Laccadive Islands and Minicoy. 1924. 

Evans, Ivor H. N. Studies in religion, folk-lore, and custom in British 
North Borneo and the Malay peninsula. 1923. 

Féghali, Michel. Du genre grammatical en sémitique. 1924. 

Fraser, M. F. A. Tanggu meyen. 1924. 

Gaekwad’s Oriental series. v. 1-18, 20-24. 1916-23. 

Gemser, G. De beteekenis der persoons namen voor onze kennis van het 
leven en denken der oude Babyloniérs en Assyriérs. 1924. 

Al-Ghazzali. Al-Ghazzili’s Mishkat al-anwar. Tr. by W. H. T. Gairdner. 
London, 1924. 

Goldziher, I. Vorlesungen tiber den Islam. 1925. (Religionswissenschaft- 
liche Bibliothek, 1. Bd.) 

Gt. Brit. India Office. Library. Annual report. 1922/23. [1923.] 

Gribble, J. D. B. A history of the Deccan. 1924. 

Guidi, I. Elementa linguae copticae. 1924. 

Halper, B. Descriptive catalogue of Genizah fragments in Philadelphia 
.. » 1924. 

Harit Krishna Deb. The Svastika and the Omkara. [1921.] 
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Harris, D. J. Irrigation in India. 1923. (India of to-day, v. 2.) 

Haushofer, K. Japan und die Japaner. 1923. 

Heber, R. Indian journal, by P. R. Krishnaswami. 1923. (An Eastern 
library, no. 3.) 

Hemchandra Raychaudhuri. Epigraphic notes. Bombay, 1921. 

Hemchandra Raychaudhuri. The Gupta empire in the sixth and seventh 
centuries A. D. [1921.] 

Hemchandra Raychaudhuri. Interrelation of the two epics of ancient 
India. [1922.] 

Hemchandra Raychaudhuri. The later Mauryas and the decline of their 
power. [1921.] 

Hibbard, E. T. Side lights: Luigi Carnovale. 1922. 

Hoschander, Jacob. The book of Esther in the light of history . . . 1923. 

Houtsma, M. Th., ed. The encyclopedia of Islam. no. 27. 1924. 

India. Survey of India Dept. Records, v. 17. 1923. 

Indogermanische Forschungen ... v. 41. 1923. 

K. Instituut voor de taal-, land- en volkenkunde van Nederlandsch Indie. 
Lijst der Leden enz. op. 1. April, 1924. 

Java-Instituut. Batikwerk. [192—?] 

Java-Instituua. Bedayadansen en zangen aanvulling van het programma 
vor het congres van het Java-Instituut. 1924. 

The Jewish classics series. General statement and instructions to contri- 
butors. Philadelphia, 1920. 

Jewish University Library. Jerusalem. Scripta. v. 1. 1923. 

Jhabvala, S. H. Man according to Zoroastrianism . . . 1923. 

Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. Memorial papers . . . [19227] 

Job. The book of Job... by C. J. Ball. Oxford, 1922. 

Jotion, P. Grammaire de l’hébreu biblique. Rome, 1923. 

Kavyopadhyyaya, Hira Lal. A grammar of the Chhattisgarhi dialect of 
eastern Hindi. 1921. 

Kharshedjee Manekjee Shastri. Dastur Mehirji-Rana and the emperor 
Akbar. 1918. 

Kleen, Tyra de. Mudras ... 1924. 

El libro—el pueblo. Ano III, tomo ITI, nos, 4-6. 1924. 

Littmann, E. Galla-Verskunst. 1925. 

Littmann, Enno. Morgenliindische Wérter im Deutschen. 1924. 

Meillet, A. Les langues du monde... 1924. 

Meissner, B. Babylonien und Assyrien. 2. Bd. 1925 (Kulturgeschicht- 
liche Bibliothek. 1. Reihe, 4.) 

Michalski-Iwiefiski, S. F. Dhammapadam. 1925. 

Miller, G. S. A Pollack whale from Florida. 1924, 

Mohammad Barakatullah. The Khilafet . .. [1924.] 

Mowinckel, S. Psalmenstudien. VI. Die Psalmdichter. 1924. 

Mullan Feroze library. Bombay. Descriptive catalogue of some manu- 
scripts bearing on Zoroastrianism and pertaining to the different col- 
lections. Prepared by Ervad Bomanji Nusserwanji Dhabhar . . 
1923. 
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Nag, Kalidas. Les théories diplomatiques de l’Inde ancienne et 1l’Artha- 
castra ... 1923. 

Nirenstein, S. The problem of the existence of God. 1924. 

Nétscher, Dr. Friedr. Das “ Angesicht Gottes schauen” .. . 1924. 

Oostersch genootschap in Nederland. Verslag van het eerste congres . . . 
Leiden, 1921. 

Oxford University. Ashmolean museum. The H. Weld-Blundell collec- 
tion, by Langdon, v. 1-2. 1923. 

Padmanabha Menon, K. P. History of Kerala. v.1. 1924. 

The Pali Text Society’s Pali-Eng. Dict. Ed. by T. W. Rhys Davids... 
and William Stede. Pts. 1-3. 1921-22. 

Paret, Rudi. Sirat Saif ibn Dhi Jazan. 1924. 

Pitsudski, Bronislaw. Materials for the study of the Ainu language and 
folk-lore. 1912. , 

Pithawalla, Maneck. The light of ancient Persia. 1923. 

Polish archives of oriental research, Wydaja ...1, no. 1-2. 1914. 

Popenoe, P. The date-palm in antiquity. 1924. 

The Port of New York and ship news. v. 3, no.2. N.Y. 1924. 

Providence, R. I. Public library. 46th annual report. 1923. 

Riisiinen, M. Die tatarischen Lehnwérter in Tscheremissischen. 1923. 
(Suomalaisugrilaisen seura. Toimituksia 50.) 

Rhode Island school of design. Bulletin, v. 1, no. 1. 1113. 

Rice, W. H. Hawaiian legends . . . Honolulu, 1923. 

Saklatwalla, J. E. A bibliography of religion. 1922. 

Sanchi, India. Museum of Archaeology. Catalogue. Calcutta, 1922. 

Sapir, E. The Algonkin affinity of Yurok and Wiyot kinship terms... 
1923. 

Sbath, Paul. Al-Machra. [n. d.] 

Schoch, C. Ammizaduga . . . 1925. 

Schoch, C. The “Arcus visionis” in the Babylonian observations, with 
tables of the Babylonian calendar. 1924. 

Schoch, C. The “ Arcus visionis” of the planets in the Babylonian obser- 
vations. 1924. 

Sellin, Ernst. Wie wurde Sichem eine israelitische Stadt? [n. d.] 

Setiili, E. N. Kieli-ja kansatieteellisii tutkielmia. 1924. (Suomalais- 
ugrilaisen seura. Toimuksia. 52.) 

Sewell, R. The Siddhantas and the Indian calendar . . . 1924. 

Shannon, E. V. The mineralogy and petrology of intrusive triassic dia- 
base at Goose Creek, Loudoun County, Virginia. 1924. 

Silberschmidt, M. Das orientalische Problem zur Zeit der Entstehung des 
tiirkischen Reiches . . . 1923. 

Sofia, Francesco. Ultimi Tibulli dies . . . 1920. 

The Song of Songs: a symposium. Philadelphia, 1924. 

South Manchuria R. R. Co. Manchuria, land of opportunities. 1924. 

Strauss, Otto. Indische Philosophie. 1925. 

Sulzberger, Mayer. The status of labor in ancient Israel . . . 1923. 

Surendranath Majumdar Sastri. The dative plural in Pali. [19—?] 
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Surendranath Majumdar Sastri. The lost ring of Sakuntala. Patna, 1921. 

Surendranath Majumdar Sastri. Were the Pradyotas of the Puranas 
rulers of Magadha? Patna, 1921. 

Svenska orientsillskapet. I. 1923. 

Temple, Richard Carnac. Fifty years of the Indian Antiquary. 1921. 

Téhoku Imperial University. Science reports, 3rd ser. v. 2, nos. 1 & 2. 


1924. 
Vajirafiana national library. Bangkok. Recueil des inscriptions du Siam 
... 6d. et tr. par G. Coedés. [n.d.] 
Vijaya Indra Suri. Reminiscences of Vijaya Dharma Suri. 1924. 
K. Vitterhets historie och antikvitets akademien. Fornvinnen. 1922. 
Wali al-Din. [Collection of poems.] 1924. 
Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes. Bd. 31, Hft. 1. 
Yewdale, Ralph Bailey. Bohemond I, Prince of Antioch. [n. d.] 


The Librarian also read a letter from Mr. Andrew Keogh, Li- 
brarian of Yale University, expressing his gratification that the 
Directors had voted to place the Library of the Society on per- 
manent deposit with the Yale University Library. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The Treasurer, Professor J. C. Archer, presented his report and 
- that of the Auditing Committee : 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR THE YEAR ENDING DecemsBer 31, 1924 


Receipts 
a Ne ee $3,160.48 
CE EE, PE iitiincetheeesdaeseenae 2,535.70 
Be Ms cc cc ccvcsececcccessees 225.00 
Authors’ reprints, corrections............. 57.58 
rr ee akc akanass a 4-0a0en 1,041.40 
Dividends (Chicago, Rock I. & P.)........ 120.00 
Interest: 
TT er ee 118.37 
Teast BamEs cocccccccccccececsccsess 189.13 
Mortgage (Conn. Title Co.)............ 138.58 
Bs Se Bs ccnwecsvevecsendsese 50.00 
WHER De cc ecccccvcsscocesccescess 50.00 
Sale of Liberty Bonds................... 6,035.63 
$13,721.87 
Eapenditures 
Mortgage (Conn. Title Co.).............. $6,000.00 
Publication : 
Jewish Publieation Society............ 400.00 


BaR 8 === ———§ seevvccscece 400.00 
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PS cc ccccccccveccsccsccess 451.39 
oe” © oO aeawaSeareceebarene™ 503.85 
a ene ee er 499.40 
Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor............ 40.08 

Acct. Edgerton, Panchatantra: 
NN 66:ccb nee ecdeacbeednnesenees 400.00 
Pt. tievéicncvennan tharensaenis 1,021.20 
I OE BIR cs. ov eccsccanenncxccee 500.00 
Acct. Blake’s Grammar.................. 100.00 
Dues returned (overpaid)................ 5.00 
SUTERS TN Ois 6 occ ceccesesccicnes 200.00 
Montgomery ..........++++.- 200.00 

Expenses: 
I eh 0c cencdbuancedwsncedrs 101.06 
Te  Eicatecesscocdccsecdovccee 136.37 
Secretary (inc. programs)............. 151.35 
PEE Soccvcccccccoceceececeececeeve 42.85 
BERD. 6060 ccenscecessess Oeecccece ° 114.46 
Membership Committee...............- 73.75 
SUOTNEE TB ino c ksivdnccccasssecees cece 6.29 
OU TURN, Bs occnaccdnnsicesse 75.00 
Bek POVICWB ec. cccccccccccsccccccvece oe 32.00 
ee, es Bi SE inn 004 cassseccncnes 2,267.82 
The following funds are held by the Society: 

Charles W. Bradley Fund................ $3,000.00 
Alexander I. Cotheal Fund............... 1,500.00 
William Dwight Whitney Fund.......... 1,000.00 
Life Membership Fund..... Reccccccccscce 3,350.00 
PT eee 78.50 
RN on ceenaee jivideiddabeenees $8,928.50 


In addition, the income of the J. B. Nies Fund of $10,000 is now avail- 
able for special purposes. 
The foregoing funds (exclusive of the Nies Fund), the interest on which 
is used for publication purposes, are represented in the assets of the 
Society held by Yale University for the Treasurer of the Society. Said 
assets were on Jan. 1, 1925, as follows: 


GD sccnccccnccccscocnapeseseoussencess $2,267.82 
Real Estate mortgage @ 6%...........- 6,000.00 
Virginia Ry. bonds.............e.eeeeee 1,000.00 
Minneap. Gen. Elec..............eeeeeees 1,000.00 
Chic., R. I. & P. stock..........-seeee0e- 20 shares 


U. 8. Liberty Bonds...............+e+0e- 1,000.00 
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REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE 


We hereby certify that we have examined the account of the Treasurer 
of the Society, and have found the same correct, and that the foregoing 
account is in conformity therewith. We have also compared the entries 
with the vouchers and the account book as held for the Society by the 
Treasurer of Yale University, and have found all correct. 


CHARLES C. TORREY, 
F. W. WILLIAMS, 
Auditors. 


Upon motion the reports of the Treasurer and the Auditing 
Committee were accepted. 


REPORT OF THE EDITORS OF THE JOURNAL 


Professor Franklin Edgerton, the senior Editor of the JOURNAL, 
presented the report of the Editors, and upon motion it was ac- 
cepted : 


During the past year greater regularity has been reestablished in the 
appearance of the JouRNAL, owing largely to the helpful cooperation of 
our present excellent printers, The J. H. Furst Company of Baltimore, 
whose competence in all respects cannot be praised too highly. 

Volume 44 has been completed by the issuance of its last three parts, 
and Volume 45, Number 1, has appeared on schedule, in March, 1925. 

The December number (Volume 44, No. 4) was largely filled with the 
Index to Volumes 21-40, prepared by Dr. R. K. Yerkes. On this account 
the JourNaL is now more than usually crowded, since much excellent 
material has necessarily been held over. To the contributors who have 
suffered from this unavoidable delay the Editors wish to express gratitude 


for their uniform patience. 
FRANKLIN EDGERTON, 


JaMEs A. MONTGOMERY, 
Editors. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Corresponding Secretary presented the report of the Execu- 
tive Committee, as printed in the JourNnaL (44. 272 and 45. 96) ; 
upon motion the actions of the Committee were ratified. 

ELECTION OF MEMBERS 


The following persons, recommended by the Directors, were duly 
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elected corporate members of the Society (the list includes two 
who were elected at a later session) : 


Mr. Nazmie H. Anabtawy Mr. Wallace H. Miner 
Mrs. Maud Skidmore Barber Mr. Lewis C. Moon 
Mr. George Bobrinskoy Prof. George F. Moore 
Rev. Millar Burrows Mr. Alex. Nennsberg 
Mr. K. Chattopadhyaya Rabbi J. J. Schwartz 


Prof. John R. Denyes Mr. C. R. J. Scott 
Prof. Morton S. Enslin Rabbi J. L. Siegel 

Mr. Hari G. Govil Dr. E. A. Speiser 

Mr. Benj. F. Gravely Rev. Ferris J. Stephens 
Mr. V. T. Hammer Prof. W. R. Taylor 


Rev. Franklin Joiner Rabbi Sidney S. Tedesche 


Rev. Conrad W. Jordan Dr. William Thomson 
Prof. Andrew Keogh Mr. Edwin H. Tuttle 
Mr. Leland Mason Prof. Edwin E. Voigt 
(Total: 28] 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Professor N. Schmidt, for the Committee on the Nomination of 
Officers for 1925, reported nominations for the several offices as 
follows: 


President: Professor WALTER E. CiarK, of Chicago. 

Vice-Presidents: President JULIAN MorGENSTERN, of Cincinnati; 
Professor Henry Hyvernat, of Washington, D. C.; and 
Professor MAuRICE BLOOMFIELD, of Baltimore. 

Corresponding Secretary: Dr. CuartEs J. OacpEen, of New York 
City. 

Recording Secretary: Dr. Luptow S. Butt, of the Metropolitan 
Museum, New York City. 

Treasurer: Professor Jonn C. Arcuer, of New Haven. 

Librarian: Professor ANDREW KEocuH, of New Haven. 

Editors of the Journal: Professor FRANKLIN EpceErTon, of Phila- 
delphia, and Professor Max L. Marcotis, of Philadelphia. 

Directors, term expiring 1928: Professor AtBErt T. Ciay, of New 
Haven; Professor LeRoy C. Barret, of Hartford; and 
Professor Paut Haupt, of Baltimore. 


The officers thus nominated were duly elected. 
The Corresponding Secretary made a report on the activities of 
the American Council of Learned Societies, particularly the incor- 
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poration of that body; and on recommendation of the Directors it 
was voted: that the American Oriental Society does hereby ratify 
the action of the American Council of Learned Societies in amend- 
ing the Constitution of that body by substituting therefor the Con- 
stitution as printed in their Bulletin, No. 3, pp. 30 and 31. 

It was voted: that the Society express to Mr. Adolph S. Ochs 
and the New York Times Company its cordial appreciation of the 
splendid gift to the American Council of Learned Societies for the 
preparation of a Dictionary of American Biography. 

President A. T. Clay delivered an address on Recent Discoveries 
and Research in the Near East. 

The session adjourned at 12.54 p. m. 


THE SECOND SESSION 


The second session was called to order at 2.33 o’clock on Tues- 
day afternoon; the reading of papers was immediately begun. 


Professor JAMES A. MontTcomeEry, of the University of Pennsylvania: 
(a) Report on a Photographic Reproduction of the Alleged Ancient Samar- 
itan Codex at Nablus; (b) Two Hebrew Seals from Palestine. Remarks 
_ by Professor Torrey. 


Professor N. Martinovitcn, of Columbia University: The Garrett Col- 
lection of Oriental Manuscripts in the Princeton University Library. 
Remarks by Professors Haupt and Jackson. 


In 1900-1904 Messrs. Garrett, of Baltimore, purchased a collection 
of Oriental manuscripts consisting of about 1700 items and deposited 
it in the Library of Princeton University. Professor Houtsma gave 
a catalog of 1194 Arabic and Turkish Mss. of this collection. Dr. 
Littmann published a list of 355 Arabic Mss. The author of this 
paper, who is engaged with Princeton University for the description 
of the rest of this collection, gives a brief outline of 13 Turkish and 
64 Persian Mss. 


Professor F. W. Witt1ams, of Yale University: A Chapter in Early 
Chinese History. Remarks by Professor Haupt. 


Professor NATHANIEL Retcu, of the Dropsie College: The Biblical Term 
‘Mizraim’ and ‘Egypt.’ Remarks by Professors Haupt and Ember and 
Dr. Chapman. 

Distinction between the two names explained on the basis of Bib- 
lical, Assyrian, and Egyptian texts. Determination of the geograph- 
ical extent of some of the names of the Egyptian territory. 
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Professor LeRoy C. Barrer, of Trinity College: The Contents of the 
Kashmirian Atharva Veda. 


This paper deals mainly with a comparison of the contents of the 
Kashmirian AV and of the vulgate, following the standard groupings 
of the hymns of the latter. The paper also points out that the Kash- 
mirian AV has more Rig Veda hymns than the vulgate. 


, Professor K. Asakawa, of Yale University: A Comparison of the Rela- 
tion of the Japanese Kuni-Governorship and of the Frankish Countship to 
the Rise of Feudalism in the Respective Countries. 


From the relatively greater control exercised by the Japanese state 
over the kuni-governor than was done by the Merovingian and Caro- 
lingian kings over the count, and from a set of complex but mutually 
related causes, the former official never succeeded, as did the latter, in 
making of his sphere a feudal state and himself its military lord. 
Further significant difference is seen in the relation of the two offices 
to the institution of immunity in the two countries, and consequently 
in the relation of immunity to feudalism. 


Professor CHartes C. Torrey, of Yale University: The Exiled God of 
Sarepta. Remarks by Dr. Ogden. 


Professor FRANKLIN EpGERTON, of the University of Pennsylvania: (a) 
Aesop and the Panchatantra; (b) Slavonic Versions of the Panchatantra. 
Remarks by Professors Morgenstern and Haupt, and Dr. Chapman. 


(a) For nearly every Panchatantra fable, alleged parallels have 
% been found among Greek and Roman fables. But nearly all these 
parallels are illusory. Of the 37 fables in the original (reconstructed ) 
Panchatantra, only two are really genetically related to Greek fables. 
These are the Ass in Panther’s (Lion’s) Skin, and the Ass (Deer) 
i without Heart (and Ears). In both cases the Greek forms are clearly 
secondary as compared with the Hindu. These two fables appear in 


e 

. Greece only in the 2d and 3d centuries A. D.; they were derived ulti- 
. mately from older popular (oral) Indian versions, not from the Pan- 
" chatantra itself. 


i (b) The standard works on the history of the Panchatantra in 
Europe (Chauvin, Bibl. des ouvrages arabes, II, and Hertel, Das Pafi- 
catantra) are full of errors regarding Slavonic versions, owing to the 
y authors’ ignorance of Slavonic languages. Of nine different Slavonic 
versions listed in Hertel, only five ever existed as actual and distinct 
versions. This paper lays the four literary ghosts, and summarizes 
n the real facts regarding the Slavonic versions, mainly on the basis of 
d Russian authorities. e 


Rev. Dr. L. L. Unt, of Cambridge, Mass.: A Contribution towards the 
Identification of the Soma Plant of Vedic Times. Remarks by Dr. Ogden. 
It has been maintained that the Vedic soma plant is not an Ascle- 
pias, or a Sarcostemma, but is another genus of the Asclepiad family, 
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namely Ephedra, and that Sarcostemma is a substituted, and modern, 
soma plant. In support of these conclusions it has been urged that 
Ephedra is a mountainous plant, not one of the plains, that it is a 
leafy plant, and that it abounds in Asia. The writer has, in a botani- 
cal way, frequently met with Sarcostemma brevistigma, about lat. 
15°, South India, finds it is called the soma plant, knows of three 
instances of soma sacrifice, and is persuaded that Sarcostemma is at 
least the genus of the ancient soma plant. Points adverse to this view, 
as well as those supporting it, are briefly considered. 


Dr. E. A. Speiser, of the University of Pennsylvania: The Hittite Let- 
ters of Arzawa. 

This paper gives a translation of the first two Hittite documents in 
point of discovery. The first letter had been translated into German 
before the discoveries of Boghaz-kéi, hence the translation is now 
scarcely tenable for the most part. The second letter has never been 
translated into any language, so far as the writer knows. A sketch 
of the Hittite grammar, as exemplified by these letters, is also given. 


Rev. Dr. B. A. Exzas, of New York City: The Sardis Bilingual In- 
scription. Remarks by Professors Obermann and Torrey. 


The session adjourned at 5.15 o’clock. 


THE THIRD SESSION 


The third session was called to order at 9.34 o’clock on Wednes- 
day morning; the reading of papers was immediately begun. 


Rev. Dr. ABRAHAM YOHANNAN, of Columbia University: A Turkish Ms. 
of Kalilah and Dimnah, dated 13th Century A. D. 


Dr. Witu1aM J. CHAPMAN, of the Hartford Theological Seminary: (a) 
Chronological Table to the Problem of Inconsequent Post-dating; (b) 
Notes on Hosea 11: 1. 

(a) The Table, exhibiting a consecutive series of years from the 
division of the kingdom to the Exile, presupposes, (1) that the syn- 
chronisms of I-II Kings, so far as they have been correctly trans- 
mitted, are more likely to have had an immediate and practical origin 
than other chronological data in the same context: (2) That the 
anomalous mode of dating in II Kings 15: (13), 17, 23, is an item of 
‘past politics’ and hence of unusual value; and (3), that the Baby- 
lonian date for Pulu’s ‘taking the hands of Bel’ is to be preferred 
to that of the Assyrian Canon, with the consequent probability that, 
in the latter source, the expedition against Sapia has been inten- 
tionally antedated by about two years. 
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b (b) It has been commonly supposed, and very naturally, that the 
7 expression libhni, ‘ [for] my son,’ must be interpreted by the context 
. in which it occurs, i. e., that we have to do with a problem of diction. 
. Typical opinions are those of Wellhausen, Kl. Propheten (p. 127), 
: and Marti, Dodekapropheton (p. 86f.). The probability is that Hosea 
4 used an age-old expression quite independent of the context in which 
, he employed it. The citation in Matt. 2: 15 shows that the Masso- 


retic Text has a respectable antiquity, going back at least to the first 
century of the Christian Era. 


Dr. Rospert H. Preirer, of Harvard University: Edomitic Wisdom. 
Remarks by Professors Haupt, Buttenwieser, Obermann, Montgomery, Dr. 
Elzas, and the author. 


Edom was famous for its sages (Jer. 49, 7; Obad. 8; ef. 1 Ki. 5, 
10 f.), although some Jews would deprive their inveterate foe of this 
distinction (a gloss in Obad. 7, “there is no.understanding in it” 
[i. e. in the mount of Esau], flatly denies Obad. 8b; cf. Jer. 49, 7 
[LXX] and 1 Bar. 3, 23). Some portions of the Edomitic wisdom 
literature were incorporated in the Hebrew Scriptures (cf. Gen. 36, 
20-39, a fragment of an Edomitic history): they are in part adapta- 
tions of Egyptian wisdom (Prov. 22, 17-23, 14; Ps. 104) and in part 
original compositions (Prov. 30, 1-31, 9; Job). 


Professor JULIAN J. OBERMANN, of the Jewish Institute of Religion: An 
Important Document of Judeo-Mohammedan Religious History. 
4 This paper attempts a preliminary religious-historical analysis of a 
work attributed to Nissim b. Jacob and known under the title Hibbar 
Yaphé mé-ha-Yesht‘a. While a critical examination of this famous 
Hebrew work made modern scholars suspect it to be a translation 
from the Arabic, a thorough study of its actual Arabic original, the 
only manuscript of which, discovered and identified by Harkavy, is 
now in New York, proves it to be of fundamental importance for the 
history of the religious and cultural contact between Islam and 
Judaism. It reveals both linguistic and cultural-historical manifesta- 
tions of this contact which have not yet been submitted to scientific 
investigation. 


Professor CHARLES R. LANMAN, of Harvard University: (a) The Case- 
Forms used in Sanskrit and Pali to express the From-relation; (b) The 
King of Siam’s New Volumes of Pali Texts and Commentaries. Remarks 
by Professors Hopkins, Kent, Edgerton, Sturtevant, Dr. Ogden and Dr. 
Speiser. 

(a) The situation is briefly this: in the plural and dual of all 
declensions, and in the singular of all declensions, with one exception, 
there is no special form to express the from-relation, that is, no truly 

i ablative form. For the a-stems alone, and for them only in the 
: singular, there exists an ablative case-ending, namely, 4¢. For the 
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singular of non-a-stems, the from-relation is expressed by the case- 
form of the genitive; and for the plural and dual of all stems, it is 
expressed by the case-form of the dative. 

That this procedure is a mere make-shift is clear from the fact that 
the genitive-form is used in the singular, and the dative in the dual 
and plural. This is made yet more clear by the wavering usage of 
the Pali, in which the from-relation is often expressed by the case- 
form of the instrumental. The facts of the Vedic dialect deserve a 
new and careful sifting from this point of view. That this matter has 
an important practical bearing upon method in teaching the inflections, 
is obvious. 

(b) An account of the fourteen new volumes, with the substance of 
the King’s Pavedanam, or ‘ Announcement.’ With a note on the in- 
terest and value of the Royal gift to American libraries, and biblio- 
graphical aids for the cataloguers. 


Professor R. P. DoucHerty, of Goucher College: Nabonidus and Bel- 
shazzar. Remarks by Dr. Chapman and Professor Haupt. 


New light on the campaigns of Nabonidus confirms the view that he 
made J'emé (modern Teimf&) his headquarters in Arabia, having en- 
trusted the kingdom (sarritam) in Babylonia to Belshazzar. That 
Tema became a sort of capital is indicated by the statement that 
Nabonidus made it “like the palace of Babylon” (kima ékal Babilixt). 
These facts make possible a re-interpretation of biblical, cuneiform 
and classical passages dealing with the closing events of the Neo- 
Babylonian empire. 


Professor WALTER E. CLARK, of the University of Chicago: The Brah- 
minda Purina. Remarks by Dr. Abbott and Dr. Uhl. 


An account of work being done on the Puranas in preparation for a 
book on the mythology of the Puranas and for a comparison of parallel 
passages which may eliminate many of the later interpolations. A 
discussion of the great importance of the Brahminda Purina both in 
its Indian form and in its Balinese version for the study of the whole 
problem of the date and early form of the Puranas. 


Professor Paut Haupt, of the Johns Hopkins University: (a) The Jew- 
ish intercalary month Veadar; (b) Eg. éem, greyhound, and Arab. sémak, 


fish; 


(c) Syr. akuét, like, and kduyétdé, window; (d) The Assyrian suf- 


fix -ja. Remarks by Professors Buttenwieser and Montgomery, Dr. Speiser, 


and 


the author. 


(a) Adar, the twelfth Babylonian month, means hoeing (Adar 1 = 
Feb. 17, ’25). The original form of Veadar was Uatar-Adari, Extra- 
Adar (OLZ 18, 360). Under influence of r uatar became uadar (AJP 
45, 340) and Uadar-Adar was shortened to Ua’adar (haplological syl- 
labic ellipsis). Arab. udéilun li-’timmihi, woe to his mother, is con- 
tracted to yailimmihi (VG 262). Initial uw is preserved also in 
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Marcheshvan (> Hesvan) = Bab. Uaraa-simna, eighth month (ZA 2, 
266). Bab. m was pronounced w (AJP 39, 307). The s in sdmnu, 
eighth (OLZ 16, 531) instead of & is due to the labial (contrast VG 
166, 7; 486, 7). 

(b) Eg. ¢em, greyhound (z due to m) = kem = Arab. mdsak, grip, 
gripe (cf. OD grijphund, catching hares, foxes, wolves; Russ. borzoi) 
= Heb. samék, support (prop. hold) and Ass. kamésu, kanéiu (ZA 
33, 67; JHUC 348, 48, Oct. 3) << mk > Arab. mékat, mékat, mékad, 
halt, also mékun and émkan (cf. Heb. iakél, AJSL 22, 205) as well 
as Heb. sékém, shoulder (JBL 32, 113%; 38, 49; AJP 40, 71) and 
Arab. kémax, kémah, kébah, hold in, curb (< *mékah). Not con- 
nected with Kasdébi (name of a female dog) and kayésib, rapacious 
(jackals) in Labid’s mo‘dllagah (contrast JHUC 341, 48%, Jan. 10). 
Arab. sémak, fish (S of mk) orig. catch (cf. mask). Misk, musk, 
prop. holding = persistent, lasting. 

(c) Syr. akuét, like = kiudiat ; kéuuétéd, window = kauiat : Ass. ki’- 
dm, thus = kiudid-ma. Heb. ké, like=ki (cf. Aram. dé=di) = 
kiui, orig. light, then kindling, causing to burn (cf. Heb. 6r and Arab. 
dyuuara) > Heb. kéviia and ki, brand. Light may also denote some- 
thing admitting light (cf. kauwin, lights, windows, Dan. 6, 11) or 
something reflecting light and forming images (cf. Ass. muédlu, mir- 
ror, and taméilu, likeness; JBL 36, 141). 

(d) Ass. Aés@ré@’a, Assyrian = Aésdraia; Aésdra = Adsdraiu (AJSL 
1, 179%) later. Suffix -ia = iét, being: Aram. gadméié, first, prop. 
front-being. Also final aleph in Heb. ha (BA 1, 1694. 296) and ¢ of 
Hithpael remnants of iat — Heb. 6t (Arab. iid = inna + iat) while 
Assyrian adverbial ending -## (= Syr. -it; cf. Ass. ada, being, crea- 
ture; Eng. -ly = like, body) = Heb. ie (JHUC 354, 49, 1. 20, 334, 
604). Suffix -i@ shortened to -t (WdG 1, 253, 1. 7; 2, 87, C) and iden- 
tical with genitive ending (kingly crown = king’s crown). For ZS 
3, 17, 1. 17 see VG 303, 1. 10; cf. also OLZ 12, 212s). 


Professor Moses BuTTENWIESER, of the Hebrew“Union College: The 
Text Transmission of Job. 


The session adjourned at 12.40 o’clock: at the luncheon which 
j followed President Angell of Yale University welcomed the Society 
in an appreciative speech. 


THE FOURTH SESSION 


The fourth session was called to order at 2.34 o’clock on Wednes- 
day afternoon: the reading of papers was immediately begun. 


Professor E. WasHsBuRN Hopkins, of Yale University: The North-West- 
ern Recension of the Rimfiyana. Remarks by Dr. Ogden and Professor 
Edgerton. 
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This paper presents a comparison of this text with the other re- 
censions. 


Professor JAMES B. Pratt, of Williams College: The Buddhist Revival 


in China. Remarks by Professor Hopkins and Dr. Uhl. 


Beginnings of the Revival in Boxer times. Increased impetus since 
the fall of the Manchus. Attempts at propaganda. The Li Shang Hui. 
The Young Men’s Buddhist Association. Intellectual and educational 
movements. Mr. Ouyang’s Buddhist College in Nanking. Tai Hsu’s 
Buddhist College in Wu Chang. Other educational movements. Pres- 
ent prospects. 


Professor PuHiip K. Hiri, of the American University of Beirut: Ori- 


ental Studies in Syria. Remarks by Professors Montgomery and Torrey. 


In recent years and with the awakening of national life, a new 
impetus has been given to Oriental studies in Syria including the 
language and history of the land. The newly organized Arab Academy 
of Damascus, the Jesuit University at Beirut and the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut are the three great centers where the study of Arab 
history and Arabic language and literature is being fostered to an 
extent unknown in the past. The Arab Academy of Damascus has a 
museum, a library and a monthly publication of its own. The Jesuit 
University has its own press, monthly and periodical publications, and 
two research professors in the field of Arab history and literature. 
All three professors in the department of history at the American 
University of Beirut have chosen different periods of Oriental history 
as their special fields of endeavor. 


Rev. Greorce W. Brices, of Bryn Mawr, Pa.: Field Work on the Go- 


rakhnathis. Remarks by Professor Clark and Dr. Uhl. 


The Kdnphata yogis are a Saivite sect following Gorakshanitha, a 
sectarian of the latter part of the twelfth century. They worship 
Siva, especially as Bhairava, and Sakti. Initiation centers around in- 
vestiture with a sacred thread and the splitting of the ears. Two 
vows, of celibacy and of poverty, are of interest because of exceptions 
which these yogis make. Their chief seat is at Gorakhtilla, but they 
have establishments all over India. Some of these seats are much 
older than the sect. Their text-books may be described as tantric 
treatises on yoga. 


Rev. Dr. E. G. H. Kragwine, of Union Theological Seminary: The An- 
cient Cult of Hebron. Remarks by Professor Buttenwieser. 

Hebron is connected particularly with the cult of the dead. The 
god of the dead is a phase of the solar divinity Shamash, so that the 
cult of Hebron must have been a solar cult. Judges 16: 1-3 is origi- 
nally a cult myth that accounted for the origin of a Shamash sanctu- 
ary at the high-place of Hebron. 
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Professor A. V. WILLIAMS Jackson, of Columbia University: Notes on 
the Manichaean Cosmological Fragment M. 98-99. Remarks by Dr. Yo- 
hannan. 


President JULIAN MoRGENSTERN, of the Hebrew Union College: The 
Date and Historical Background of the Ten Commandments. 


Rev. Dr. Justin E. Aspsort, of Summit, N. J.: Eknath’s Version of the 
Bhikshugita, or ‘ The Mendicant’s Song.’ 

The Maratha saint Eknath, who died in 1609, was the author of a 
very extended commentary on the eleventh Skandha of the Bhigavata 
Purina. In the 27th chapter is Eknath’s version of the Bhikshugita, 
or the Mendicant’s Song. In the form of a parable, he portrays in 
detail and in very vivid style the life of a very rich miser, who 
stopped at nothing in order to add to his riches. But the ‘ five 
enemies of wealth’ took all and left him in abject poverty. He now 
repents, he sees life in its true light, he becomes a sanyasi, and re- 
turning to his old home suffers persecution, but being reviled reviles 
not again, and shows that the heart can be in perfect peace, even 
under the stress of insult and injury. 


Professor CuarLes F. Kent, of Yale University: A New Venture in 
Education. 


Professor NATHANIEL Scumipt, of Cornell University: Is Canticles an 
Adonis Litany? 

There is no objection against assuming that worshippers of Tammuz 
in Israel and Judah used songs like those indicated in a Babylonian 
catalogue. But the similarity between these and Canticles is very 
slight. The lyrics of Canticles nowhere suggest a religious purpose. 
There is no hint of an intention to awaken by imitative magic the 
life of nature and thus to secure the blessings of the womb and of 
the fields. The spices used in the anointing oil were also found in the 
homes of the rich. The couch of the thoughtless wife in Prov. 7 was 
perfumed with myrrh, aloes, and cinnamon; and lovers innocent of 
the Tammuz cult rejoiced in wine, nuts, and pomegranates. That 
certain hapaw legomena in this diwan also occur occasionally in Baby- 
lonian is no evidence that they are loan-words. The language appears 
to be late. 


Rev. Dr. ABRAHAM YOHANNAN, of Columbia University: The Value and 
Usage of the Letter Beth in some of the Oriental Languages. 


Professor Davin M. Rostnson, of the Johns Hopkins University: The 
Excavations at Antioch in Pisidia. 


The session adjourned at 5.45 o’clock. 
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THE FIFTH SESSION 


The fifth session was called to order on Thursday at 9.42 o’clock. 

It was reported that the Directors had decided to meet during 
Easter Week in 1926 at Philadelphia, on invitation from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Dropsie College, and the peptone 
Celebration Committee. 

The Corresponding Secretary reported for the Committee on 
Enlargement of Membership and Resources that some progress had 
been made in developing its plans. 

The Committee on Occasional Publications reported that Edger- 
ton’s Paficatantra had been published, and that Blake’s Grammar 
of the Tagalog Language had been printed and the copies were on 
the way to the United States. 

President Clay reported the action of the Directors in under- 
taking to assist in the publication of a Library of Semitic Inscrip- 
tions, and explained something of the nature of the proposed 
volumes. 

The Corresponding Secretary made a brief statement concerning 
the budget adopted by the Directors. 

' The President appointed as a Committee on Arrangements for 
the meeting in Philadelphia in 1926: Professor Montgomery, Mrs. 
Jastrow, Mr. Schoff and President Cyrus Adler. 

As a Committee on the Nomination of Officers for the year 1926, 
he appointed: Professors Hopkins and J. B. Pratt and Dr. Duncan. 

As Auditors he appointed Professors Torrey and F. W. Williams. 

It was voted : that the Corresponding Secretary send the felicita- 
tions of the Society to the Arab Academy of Damascus. 

The following resolution was adopted : 


The American Oriental Society, assembled in its Annual Meeting, 1925, 
desires to record its deep appreciation of the courtesies extended to it 
by Yale University, attentions which have marked the meeting as a most 
agreeable and memorable occasion. 

The thanks of the Society are due to the President and Corporation 
of Yale University for the freedom of that distinguished institution and 
for its hospitality at luncheon; to the Biological Department for the use 
of its Lecture Hall; to the Oriental Club of New Haven and the Graduate 
Club for their open and warm hospitality; and very particularly and 
personally to the local Committee of Arrangements, Professors Hopkins, 
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Archer, and Torrey, for their delicate planning and execution of a pro- 
gram of entertainment which overlooked nothing in the care of their 
guests. 


It was voted: that the Society express its thanks to Professor 
Barret who retires from the office of Recording Secretary. 


The reading of papers was then begun. 


Dr. ErraLene M. Grice, of ¥ale University: Progress on the Sumero- 
Babylonian Sign List. 


Dr. E. A. Speiser, of the University of Pennsylvania: Vocalic nm in 
Assyrian. Remarks by Professor Haupt. 


This paper attempts to show that the nasals could assume in 
Semitic a vocalic function; this process is best seen in the imperative 
of the Assyrian primae-n-verbs, where the n actually occurs as a vowel. 


Professor LeRoy C. Barrer, of Trinity College: The Kashmirian 
Atharva Veda, Book Twelve. 


Professor WALTER E. CLARK, of the University of Chicago: The Hindu- 
Arabic Numerals. Remarks by Professors Haupt and Hitti, Dr. Ogden 
and Dr. Uhl. 


A criticism of Kaye’s so-called scientific method of proving that the 
numerical symbols with place value are not Indian in origin and of 
the positive theory of Kaye and Carra de Vaux that they originated 
with the Neo-Pythagoreans. A presentation of the most important 
data of Indian literary tradition and an effort to show that it has 
validity for historical purposes. 


Professor Puinie K. Hirti, of the American University of Beirut: 
Nazm-ul-‘Ikyan fi A‘yan-il-A‘yan, an Unpublished Manuscript by as-Suyuti. 
Remarks by Professor Torrey. 


This is a biographical dictionary by the famous Egyptian historian, 
as-Suyuti (d. 1505). There is only one manuscript in the Arabic- 
speaking world and one in Leiden. The manuscript has never been 
published. It contains brief biographical sketches of the lives of some 
of the most distinguished men of the fifteenth century A.D. in the 
Muslim werld. A number of emendations and corrections based on 
comparisons with other sources, especially as-Sakhawi, will be made. 


Professor James A. Montcomery, of the University of Pennsylvania: 
Some Intensive Noun Formations of Secondary Origin in the Semitic. 
Remarks by Professors Haupt and Ember, and Dr. Ogden. 
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The following papers were read by title: 
Dr. Georce A. Konut, of the Jewish Institute of Religion: The Ori- 


ginal Jewish Source of Longfellow’s Scanderbeg in ‘Tales from a Way- 
side Inn.’ 


This paper reviews some of the Jewish traditions in Longfellow’s 
poems and devotes special attention to the origin of Scanderbeg, the 
Hebrew prototype of which no one has hitherto scanned and analyzed. 
The story follows closely the Hebrew version recorded in an important 
historical chronicle of the sixteenth century. There is an Albanian 
version of Longfellow’s own poem by Bishop Noli, whose fuller account 
of Svanderbeg’s exploits, learnedly documented, has recently been 
issued by the Dielle Press in Boston (1921). Other literary accounts 
of Scanderbeg are also mentioned. Furthermore, Longfellow’s ‘Spanish 
Jew,’ Edrehi, in the ‘ Tales,’ is a real personage, and the writer of 
this paper seeks to identify him with a curious character of the same 
name, who is mentioned by other distinguished English writers. 


Dr. IsRaEL Erros, of the Baltimore Hebrew College: Some Glosses on 


the Book of Job. 


Professor AARON EmseRr, of the Johns Hopkins University: (a) A Note 


on Job 37: 23; (b) Several Semitic Etymologies. 


(a) Verse 23* saddai 16 m*canthi, the Almighty—we do not find 
him, belongs to the preceding verse (Duhm). Before saggi koah 
(23) the pronoun h@ has fallen out by haplography, and it has to be 
restored. For the Masoretic u*rob gedagdé (23°), and an abundance of 
righteousness, we must read u*rib gaddig, and the cause of the right- 
eous one. It is not necessary to change the Masoretic i*anné (23°) 
to i*‘auué. 23° is therefore to be read: 


hi saggi-kéah dmispit  utrib gaddig 16-4*“anné 


Being great in might and judgment, 
the cause of the righteous He will not wrest. 


(b) Eg. ismr, kind of stone = Assyr. edmaru ; cf. Heb. s4mir, Greek 
outpis, Ital. smeriglio, French émeri, English emery.—Talmudic galé 
or qalla, stone, is etymologically connected with Heb. siggél, to free 
from stones.—Heb. hdsaq, be attached, love = Arab. ‘dédiqa, be attached, 
love passionately (the h of hdsaq being due to part. assimilation of 
the original ‘ to the following surd).—Aram. & Syr. ruqbé, skin-bottle 
= Arab. qirbat, skin-bottle (metathesis).—Eg. m‘b3, thirty = Tal- 
mudic m“ubbdr, intercalated.—The orig. meaning of Eg. nb, gold 
(Copt. nabe) is fusible <nbi, burn > flame = Assyr. nablu, flame, 
Arab. nabl, arrow, orig. flash. Arab. nafl, present, gift, is identical 
with nabl, arrow, the original stem being nfl, the b of nabdl etc. being 
due to part. assimilation. 
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Rev. Dr. Witt1aM RosENav, of the Johns Hopkins University: A Note 
to Joel 1: 14. 


This passage helps to establish the lateness of the authorship of 
the Book of Joel. A solemn assembly—a fast—for the elders and all 
the inhabitants of the land could not have been commanded to be 
observed in “'The’ House of the Lord” until the expression “The 
House of the Lord” ceased to refer only to the Temple, where no one 
but priests had access. It must have referred to synagogues, as 
organized institutions established throughout the land, where people, 
irrespective of particular Jewish descent, were accustomed to meet in 
prayer. 


Mr. CLARENCE 8. FisHer, of Valley Forge, Pa.: America’s Place in 
Future Archaeological Research. 


This paper deals with the work which American expeditions have 
done in the past, in Palestine and Babylonia especially, and her great 
opportunity for continuing to set the standards of systematic and 
careful research in the future. Every condition is most favorable for 
active field exploration and the field is enormous. Only by great 
undertakings can we continue to increase our knowledge of the past 
and fill in the literary and historical gaps which are at present so 
evident. 


Mr. ConraD W. JorDAN, of the Johns Hopkins University: (a) ‘Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself’; (b) Heb. negh, glory, juice, perpetuity. 


(a) Heb. ué-ahabté réiké kaméka does not mean Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself (Heb. ké-napiéka) or Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor because he is the same as you (Heb. ki kaméhu kaméka) but, 
according to Haupt, Thou shalt love thy fellow-being as thine equal, 
i. e. without any condescension, not regarding him as an inferior. 
Ré€ is a transposition of Arab. Jdir, other (cf. Hzra-Nehemiah, SBOT, 
66, 35). Also ra‘, evil, is identical with this word; cf. pB. ahhér, Gr. 
érepos, Lat. altera avis, Fr. s’altérer. For the g in ra‘, evil, cf. Ass. 
raggu. 

(b) Professor Haupt reads lam-mingéh instead of la-mnaggéh (GB** 
517*) < nagéh (> nech, glory; niggahén, victory) be bright; of. Ass. 
ningaitu, music, and Heb. nogh, shine; our glee, mirth and music; 
violin < vitulari = Ger. kilbern (JHUC 345, 49). Root of Heb. 
mingéh appears in Arab. géhiia, be bright; gdéhcaha, ndgaha, ndga‘a, 
céruha (< gémuha) be clear, pure; géhha, be flawless. Heb. negh, 
juice, blood (JHUC 163, 50°) corresponds to Arab. nédaha, nddaqa, 
déarva = réiéa (WZKM 31, 285). Stem of Heb. negh, perpetuity 
(¢ due to h, and n =r) = Arab. hdlisa, continue. 


Professor Atpert T. Ciay, of Yale University: Two Unpublished 
Amarna Tablets in the Metropolitan Museum. 
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Mr. A. J. Levy, of the Johns Hopkins University: (a) Some Semito- 


Egyptian Etymologies; (b) Heb. zébal and Arab. bdlad. 


(a) Eg. imp, child = Arab. ibn, son; Eg. éhr.t, a precious stone = 
Heb. séhért, a precious stone; Eg. zyn.t, price = Arab. tdéman, price; 
Eg. phr, go, run = Heb. baréh, run away; Eg. dgé, tread = Arab. 
dé‘isa, tread; Eg. ey3, guard = Heb. gamdr, keep; Eg. nh, wail = 
Arab. néha, mourn, wail; Eg. hpi, run = Heb. halép, pass swiftly. 

(b) Prof. Haupt combines Heb. zabdl, to dwell (> 2ébal) with 
Arab. lédaba < lb > libba, laébita, labida = agama; cf. also zéliba = 
lézima (JAOS 43, 425, 1.3). Arab. bdélad, dwelling, town, land (cf. 
Ass. dlu, town = Heb. ohl, tent; AJSL 22, 199) < bélada = labada, 
dialectic doublet (JHUC 348, 48, Jan. 16; JAOS 43, 120i; WZKM 31, 
2848). Zabdl transposed S of 1b with partial assimilation. 


Dr. Luptow 8. But, of Yale University: Some Recent Accessions in 


the Egyptian Department of the Metropolitan Museum. 


Two obsidian pesesh-kef implements, one proto-dynastic, the other 
XII Dynasty. Relief from Old Kingdom tombs found reused in the 
pyramid of Amenemhet I of the XII Dynasty. A royal ceremonial 
sledge of the XII Dynasty. A stela of the late XVIII Dynasty bearing 
marks of the iconoclasm of Akhnaton and showing that the funerary 
cult of Sesostris I was flourishing more than 500 years after his death. 
An unusual colored sketch on an ostracon of two bulls fighting. Two 
small bronze models of royal head-dresses. A XXVI Dynasty harp and 
drum. A group of Coptic and Greek papyri of about 700 A. D. 


Dr. Samve Friern, of Pittsburgh, Pa.: The Sumerian Origin of the 


Name Gerizzim. 


This paper explains the name of the mountain as the Sumerian 
Garzu, comparing it as well with the Hebrew “ mountain Pr&sim.” 


Mr. Lewis C. Moon, of the Johns Hopkins University: (a) The Seven- 


branched Lampstand; (b) Assyr. éutéSuru and Arab. yétara. 


(a) The seven-branched golden lampstand in the Jewish Temple, 
which is depicted on the Arch of Titus, is, according to Haupt, not 
modeled after Salvia triloba (E. Rubenowitch) but after Babylonian 
sacred tree (JBL 32, 118). Rose of Sharon not Tulipa praecog; 
Miriam (AJSL 20, 152+; Goethe’s Faust 7782) and Moriah (ZAT 29, 
283) not connected with mor, myrrh. Lilies of the field (Matt. 6, 28) 
not daisies (BL 38, 24; JHUC 348, 48m). 

(b) Assyr. udtéJera (warrdnu) has no connection with iéaru, 
straight, but means, according to Haupt, I beat the way; Ger. ich 
schlug den Weg ein, i. e. impressed it with footprints; cf. Arab. 
udtara, syn. yafa’a. Heb. zahdb méjusidr = beaten gold; (4) isésdér 
2 Chron. 32, 30 = hélik Ez. 32, 14; 6%ir had-darim (Is. 45, 2) = Assyr. 
wakiar (HW 248*) daréni, I shall destroy (lit. beat down; cf. Fr. 
abattre) the walls (q #ardiia). Assyr. (u)asru, humble = Heb. néke 
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rah (Fr. abattu) and Heb. jassér likt =hagné likt. ‘Apdppéka 
iéjusséra = let thine eyelashes be dejected, downcast (Ger. nieder- 
geschlagen). Misér not level, plain, but depression, lowland. 


Rev. Ferris J. STEPHENS, of Yale University: Gleanings from the Cap- 
padocian Tablets in the Nies Collection, Yale University. 


Dr. Grorce A. Kounut, of the Jewish Institute of Religion: ‘ Ben-Ammi 
and the Fairies,’ a Jewish Apologue by John Godfrey Saxe. 


Described as a ‘ Rabbinical Tale’ by the well-known New England 
poet, John Godfrey Saxe, although it appears for the first time in a 
Hebrew ethical work of the seventeenth century, this striking and 
soulful story is traced to the Orient, with parallel versions in prose 
and rhyme in several languages. Attention is also called to the many 
Jewish traditions in his remarkable collection of Fairy Tales, Legends, 
and Apologues, the Hebrew originals of some of his folklore stories 
being unsuspected under their superscriptions. 


Professor CuarLes C. Torrey, of Yale University: A Specimen of Old 
Aramaic Verse. 


Professor JULIAN J. OBERMANN, of the Jewish Institute of Religion: 
Some Notes on the Song of Debora. 


Suggestions of context interpretation of Judges 5: 15c, 17b, 22b, 26b. 


Professor NATHANIEL REIcH, of the Dropsie College: (a) The Develop- 
ment of the Egyptian Double Contracts; (b) The Egyptian Realty Con- 
tracts. 

(a) An account of the historical development of the double con- 
tracts, discussing the question of foreign influence and the possible 
suggestion of state regulation. 

(b) An examination of the contents of the realty contracts, followed 
by an interpretation of the forms used therein and an explanation of 
the composition and structure. 


Professor ALBERT T. CLay, of Yale University: The Babylonian Stylus. 


Dr. Frank R. BLAKE, of the Johns Hopkins University: (a) The Scien- 
tific Study of Vocabulary and Idiom; (b) The Collection of Material illus- 
trating Indefinite Pronominal Ideas in the Philippine Islands. 


(a) The acquisition of the essential facts of the phonology, mor- 
phology, and syntax of a language is a matter of comparatively little 
difficulty. The major part of the time spent in learning a language is 
devoted to reading for the purpose of acquiring a knowledge of essen- 
tial vocabulary and idiom. This reading method is unscientific and 
wasteful. With a more extensive and accurate subdivision of vocabu- 
lary and idioms into categories, it is possible to register and learn the 
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essential facts of this department of language study just as has 
already been done in those of phonology, morphology, and syntax. 

(b) This material is being collected by a third questionary dis- 
tributed thru the Islands as were the questionaries on ‘ Coordinated 
Words’ and ‘The Interrogative Sentence.’ It is a comparatively 
simple task to collect lists of nouns, verbs, or adjectives, but, in order 
to secure a sét of constructions which render the ideas expressed in 
English by the so-called indefinite pronouns, it is necessary to have a 
selected group of sentences to be translated, which give the indefinite 
pronouns in all their various uses and meanings. The third ques- 
tionary attempts to supply such a group of sentences. 


Mr. Paut Popenog, of Coachella, Cal.: The Distribution of the Date 


Palm. 


A compilation of all available data shows that there are about 
90,000,000 date palms in the world, of which some 50,000,000 are in 
the countries bordering on the Persian Gulf (including India). Iraq 
is far in the lead, with approximately 30,000,000 palms. The whole 
peninsula of Arabia probably possesses not more than eight or nine 
million, of which half are in Oman and another fourth in Hasa. 
Detailed figures are given for all the important date-growing countries. 


Professor Louis H. Gray, of the University of Nebraska: A List of the 


Divine and Demoniac Epithets in the Avesta. 


This paper is a catalogue of (a) the epithets in their alphabetical 
order with the separate beings to whom they are given and references 
to each occurrence; and (b) an alphabetical list of the beings with 
their epithets, those restricted to a single one being underlined. 


Dr. Grorce C, O. Haas, of New York City: Studies in Hindu Poetics. 


The Society adjourned at 11.25 o’clock to meet in Philadelphia 
during Easter Week, 1926. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


MIDDLE WEST BRANCH 


OF THE 
American Driental Society 
AT ITS NINTH ANNUAL MEETING AT 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS, 1925 


In conjunction with the Chicago Society of Biblical Research, 
a number of whose members are also members of the American 
Oriental Society, the Branch met in the Administration Building 
of Garrett Biblical Institute Friday and Saturday, March 27 
and 28. 


The following members of our society were present: 


Brown, G. W. Laufer Robinson, G. L. 
Byrne Levy, F. A. Schaeffer 
Clark Luckenbill Sellers 

Eiselen Lybyer Smith, J. M. P. 
Fuller Olmstead Sprengling 
Fullerton Price, I. M. Wilson 

Kelly 


There were in attendance also two candidates for membership: 
Voigt, Edwin E. Denyes, John R. 


Professor Kemper Fullerton, president of the Branch, and Presi- 
dent Frederick C. Eiselen, president of the Chicago Society of 
Biblical Research, and also a member of our society, alternated in 
presiding. 


FIRST SESSION 


The meeting was called to order at two o’clock Friday afternoon 
by the president, Professor Fullerton. President Eiselen of Garrett 
Biblical Institute delivered an address of welcome. 

As a nominating commmittee there were chosen Professors 
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Clark, Lybyer, and Fuller. Professors Smith and Olmstead were 
appointed as a Committee on Resolutions. On motion of Professor 
Price, seconded by Professor Smith, it was decided to limit the 
papers, with the exception of the presidential address, to twenty 
minutes each and the discussion following to ten minutes. There 
followed the reading of papers. 


Dean GrorGE WILLIAM Brown, of the College of Missions, Indianapolis: 
The Possibility of Contact between Sumerian and the Languages of India. 
The following statements come within the bounds of probability: 
(1) Sanskrit may have beer in contact with Sumerian or a closely 
related language long enough and closely enough to permit Sanskrit 
to borrow some words, largely of a technical nature, but there is no 
organic connection between the languages. (2) Sumerian and Munda 
may have had connection in the remote past. (3) There is little 
probability of organic connection between Sumerian and Dravidian, 
though there may have been sufficient contact to induce certain re- 
semblances to Sumerian which are to be found in Dravidian. 


Professor WALTER E. CLarK, of the University of Chicago: The Problem 
of the Origin of the Arabic Numerals. Remarks by Professor Sprengling. 


Dr. BerTHOLD LAvuFER, of the Field Museum of Natural History, Chi- 
cago: Migrations of Tales from the Near to the Far East. Remarks by 
Professor Fullerton. 

Different Chinese versions of the Story of the Pygmies and the 
Cranes reached China from the Hellenistic Orient over both the land 
and the sea route. The story of the Kynokephaloi and Amazons in 
China is identical with European mediaeval versions. The same story 
is pointed out in the diary of Columbus with reference to the Indians 
on his first voyage to America. Ctesias’ story of the Long-ears appears 
in the Philippines and China. Broadly circulated are two tales of the 
Indian Ocean: Turtle Island (a turtle mistaken by navigators for an 
island) and the Capture of the Rhinoceros. 


Professor MARTIN SPRENGLING, of the University of Chicago: (a) Arabic 
Manuscripts, etc. at the University of Chicago; (b) The Tale of King 
Solomon and the Griffon. Remarks by Dr. Laufer, Dean Brown, and Pro- 
fessor Clark. 

(a) A brief statement of 20 MSS, 10 Arabic and 10 Persian, at 
Chicago. Add thereto a leather scroll, with a business document on 
either side, and a Druze manuscript recently acquired. This con- 
stitutes the sum of the University of Chicago’s treasures in Arabic 
and Persian MSS. We are hoping to draw other manuscripts now 
owned in or near Chicago to the University for exhibition and cata- 
loguing. We hope further that this little nucleus may be increased 
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to a manuscript collection more worthy of a great University, which 
has maintained a fairly full Semitic Department, including an Arab- 
ist, since its foundation. In the meantime, the collection by photo- 
static reproduction of Kalila wa Dimna texts has given this Univer- 
sity the greatest collection of Kalila wa Dimna texts to bé found 
together anywhere in the world. 

(b) One of the curious additions made in certain types, chiefly 
Persian, to the text of Kalila wa Dimna. To the Paris MSS men- 
tioned by De Sacy in his brief note, Notices et Hatraits des Manu- 
scrits de la Bibliothéque Nationale, vol. IX, 1 (1813), p. 461, note 2, 
we may now add two British Museum MSS for the addition of the 
tale of Solomon and the Griffon to the tale of the King and Bird, the 
second of the Mahibhirata tales (AJSL XL, No. 2 (Jan. 1924), p. 
91 ff.). Besides the tale as found in Kalila wa Dimna, there are five 
versions in other languages. 


Professor Evucene H. Byrne, of the University of Wisconsin: Genoese 
Commercial Expansion in the Levant in the 13th Century. Remarks by 
Professors Price, Voigt, Sprengling, and Dr. Laufer. 


Professor ALBERT H. LysyeEr, of the University of Illinois: The Present 
Conditions in Arabia with Special Reference to Ibn Saud and the Wahabis. 
Remarks by Professors Price, Schermerhorn, Sellers, Fullerton. 


The Turks never conquered or ruled the interior of Arabia. Their 
control extended in a horseshoe shape from the Persian Gulf to Yemen. 
Early in the Great War, the British encouraged Hussein, sherif of 
Mecca, to revolt against Turkey and declare himself king. Though 
the settlement after the War disappointed him, he remained king of 
the Hejaz; his son Abdullah became emir of Transjordania and his 
son Feisal, king of Iraq. Syria, however, went to the French and 
Hussein never did sign a treaty with England. Ibn Saud as leader 
of the Wahabis has gained steadily in strength during the last 20 
years. Recently he has expelled King Hussein from the Hejaz and 
has driven his son Ali to a slender footing at Jeddah. Ibn Saud has 
issued a call for a congress to meet at Mecca and decide upon the 
future of the Hejaz. There was talk of a joint attack with Turkey 
upon Iraq. Such a movement would put the British into the difficult 
position of having to decide whether to abandon their protégés or to 
engage in an expensive war in which victory would probably have no 
great value. 


At six o’clock the members of the societies were guests of North- 
western University at a dinner in the University Club of Evanston. 
Professor J. A. Scott, representing his brother, President W. D. 
Scott, greeted the societies on behalf of the University. 
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SECOND SESSION 


At 7.30, the meeting was called to order with President Hiselen 
in the chair, in the Garrett chapel. There followed two papers. 


Professor Grorce L. Rospinson, of McCormick Theological Seminary: 
Moffatt’s Translation of the Old Testament. Remarks by Professors Smith 
and LEiselen. 

Moffatt’s translation is an independent rendering plus an interpre- 
tation, hastily prepared, yet not without superior merit. By seeking 
a new vocabulary to express old truth great leakage has resulted; 
e. g., “compact” for “covenant.” It expresses the common denomi- 
nator, so to speak, of modern critical views, and will prove a valuable 
precursor of any new revision. The author is strongest in those por- 
tions which tell of war and drunkenness. He has preserved the ori- 
ental atmosphere to an unusual degree. He often uses Arabic words, 
such as “ wady,” when a possible English expression might have been 
employed. He shows a strong leaning toward the text of the Septua- 
gint, which is a growing tendency among Protestants. 


Professor KEMPER FULLERTON, Oberlin Graduate School of Theology: 
Elements in the Problem of Isaiah’s Attitude in 701. [Presidential ad- 
dress. ] 

The main elements in the problem of Isaiah’s attitude in 701 were 
found to be the following: (1) The date of Hezekiah’s accession, fixed 
for 720, and important as marking the probable change of policy from 
the pro-Assyrian of Ahaz to the anti-Assyrian of Hezekiah. (2) The 
situation in Egypt, the development of the Ethiopian control over 
Egypt, an increasing source of confidence for anti-Assyrian agitation 
in South Syria. (3) Isaiah’s probable opposition to the anti-Assyrian 
party at the revolt of Gaza in 720 and his certain opposition 
at the revolt of Ashdod in 713/711. (4) The date of cc. 28-31 
fixed for the Sennacherib period. (5) The criticism of these pro- 
phecies shows revision in the interest of eschatological hope. The 
group originally announced only doom and thus Isaiah’s attitude in 
these chapters toward the anti-Assyrian party in the Sennacherib 
period was the same as in 720 and 713/711. (6) The reforms of 
Hezekiah are to be dated after 701, and hence cannot account for any 
change in Isaiah’s attitude during the campaign. Accordingly, when 
Hezekiah revolted in 701, Isaiah threatened doom and did not promise 
deliverance, in agreement with his attitude throughout Hezekiah’s 
reign. (7) On the basis of the above conclusions the Isaiah narra- 
tives are to be examined. They were found to be historically un- 
trustworthy and the prophecies in them which agree with the narra- 
tives are therefore compromised by their unreliability. The group, 
ec. 28-31, in their original form, is to be —_— as determining 
Isaiah’s attitude in 701. 
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At nine o’clock the meeting adjourned to the home of President 
Eiselen for an informal social hour. Professor Roy C. Flickinger, 
who had recently returned from Greece and Asia Minor, gave a talk 
on conditions in the Near East. 


THIRD SESSION 


Saturday morning at ten o’clock, the meeting was called to order 
by the president, Professor Fullerton, and the reading of papers 
was begun. 


Professor A. T. OLMSTEAD, of the University of Illinois: Isaiah and the 
Historians. Remarks by Professors Fullerton and Eiselen. 

Of all the “ History of Assyria,” the sections dealing with the bib- 
lical history have found the least acceptance. The case of Isaiah is 
therefore taken as the most typical example of disagreement between 
the historian and the biblical critic. In general, the historian agrees 
with the critic in his use of criteria for date, authorship, and his- 
torical value, but with less emphasis on the purely linguistic, still 
less on vague “ideas” of the author, but lays much stress on the 
historical connections and above all on definite references to historical 
events. 


Professor E. D. Soper, of Northwestern University: Religion and Poli- 
tics in Japan. Remarks by Professors Stearns and Fullerton. 

Much water has gone under the bridge since I gave an address on a 
similar topic five years ago. A somewhat strained and serious situa- 
tion confronts us now. There are those who think we are surely 
drifting toward war with Japan, and there are others who feel that 
this catastrophe can be averted, but only on the basis of sympathy 
and mutual understanding. We cannot expect the man on the street 
to enter deeply into questions which require time and patience to 
understand, but there is a place for the scholar and the scholarly- 
minded man of business or in politics to lay a deep foundation in his 
own mind for really entering into the mind of these people with whom 
increasingly we must have to do. 


Professor WALLACE N. Srearns, of Illinois Women’s College: A Pos- 
sible Reason Why Paul did not Visit Alexandria. 

Bell’s “Jews and Christians in Alexandria” contains a papyrus 
fragment dated the second year of Tiberius (i.e. posted in Alexandria; 
issued from Rome earlier). Originally in Latin, the document was 
translated into Greek for public reading. Interesting are the words: 
“ Not to introduce or invite Jews who sail down to Alexandria from 
Syria or Egypt, . . . otherwise, I will by all means take vengeance 
on them as fomenting a general plague for the whole world.” Rome 
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made scant distinction between Jew and Christian. Many details 
known to Paul would enter into his decisions. In the present case, 
as later at Rome, an imperial decree forbade. Under Nero (Eus., 
H. E., Il, xvi) Christianity probably entered Egypt against similar 
restraint. 


Professor C. A. BeckwiTH, of Chicago Theological Seminary: Later 
Jewish and Early Christian Ideas of God. Remarks by Professors Price, 
Fullerton, Rall, and Case. 

Three aspects of the Jewish idea were presented. (1) The pure 
ethical monotheism of the prophets. (2) Manifestations of the divine 
cherished by priests and the common people associated with sacred 
places, trees, and waters. (3) Development of intermediaries between 
God as transcendent and the world of men—angels good and evil, The 
Torah, Wisdom, the Spirit, and Memra or the Word of God. The 
early Christian idea of God was described in three stages: (1) That 
of Jesus and the Synoptics, reproducing with slight variations the 
conception of the prophets. (2) An amalgamation of Hebrew with 
Greek elements beginning with St. Paul and advanced by the epistles 
to the Hebrews and the Gospel of John. (3) The further develop- 
ment in Clement and Origen: God is a pure Being, incomprehensible, 
indefinable, ineffable, whose will may be known only by revelation. 


Professor Clark for the Nominating Committee reported its 
recommendation of the following officers for the coming year: 


President: Professor J. M. Powis Smith, University of Chicago. 

Vice-President: Dr. Berthold Laufer, Field Museum of Natural 
History. 

Secretary and Treasurer: Professor Ovid R. Sellers, McCormick 
Theological Seminary. 

Other members of the Executive Committee: Professors Kemper 
Fullerton, Oberlin Graduate School of Theology, and E. H. Byrne, 
University of Wisconsin. 

It was voted unanimously fo accept the report of the Committee 
and to declare these officers elected. 

It was voted unanimously to record the thanks and appreciation 
of the Branch for the faithful and efficient work of Professor T. 
George Allen as Secretary and Treasurer during the past four 
years. 

Professor Smith presented the following resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted : 


Whereas, the Middle West Branch of the American Oriental Society has 
been the guest of Northwestern University and Garrett Biblical Institute, 
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who have acted as our hosts during the sessions held on March 27th and 
28th, 1925, and 


Whereas, in the pursuance of their hospitable impulse, they have placed 
at our disposal all that we could desire, Garrett Biblical Institute giving 
the use of its dormitory accommodations and of its beautiful chapel and 
class-rooms and serving us a generous luncheon, while Northwestern Uni- 
versity made us its dinner guests, 


Therefore be it resolved: That the Middle West Branch of the American 
Oriental Society place on record its hearty appreciation of the generosity 
and courtesy of President Eiselen, the Trustees and the Faculty of Garrett 
Biblical Institute, and President Scott, the Trustees and the Faculty of 
Northwestern University, and instruct its Secretary to transmit a copy 
of this resolution to the Presidents of Northwestern University and Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute respectively. 


An invitation to hold the next annual meeting at McCormick 
Theological Seminary was accepted provisionally, with the date to 
be determined by the Executive Committee. 

The meeting adjourned to the North Shore Hotel, where Garrett 
Biblical Institute was host at lunch. President Scott of North- 
western University made an informal speech of welcome, to which . 
Professor Fullerton replied. 


FOURTH SESSION 


At two o’clock the meeting was called to order by President 
Eiselen and the reading of papers resumed. 


Professor Ernest W. Burcu, of Garrett Biblical Institute: The King- 
dom in Matthew. 
There appear excellent reasons to suppose that in the mind of the 
First Evangelist the kingdom or ‘reign’ of God was “at hand” in 
a real sense for the unshepherded Israelites who aroused the pity of 
Jesus. That the Evangelist thought of the new order as mundane is 
shown by such terms as “salt of the earth” and “light of the world.” 
The so-called eschatological element in the gospel seems to represent 
the new order at a future, perhaps climactic stage of development, 
yet the same kingdom. Matthew stresses, then, the imminence of the 
new order, its gradual development and its consummation. It is all 
the same movement but developing like a living thing. 


Professor D. D. LuckEeNsBILL, of the University of Chicago: Azariah of 
Judah. Remarks by Professors Smith, Robinson, Fullerton, Eiselen. 


Mr. Marion Hitter Dunsmore, of the University of Chicago: The 
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Wisdom of Amenemopet and the Book of Proverbs. Remarks by Mr. 
Wilson, Professors Sellers, Robinson, Fullerton, Luckenbill, Smith, Case. 


A British Museum hieratic papyrus from the XXI or XXII Dynasty, 
published in 1923, and containing The Admonitions of Amenemopet, 
shows some striking parallels to the third section of the Biblical book 
of Proverbs. Nearly all of the proverbs of 22: 17—23: 10 are found 
in the Egyptian document. Although the sentence order varies, the 
verbal agreement is so close that the agreement can scarcely be accl- 
dental. The evidence seems clear that a portion of this book was 
taken over and adapted by the Hebrews. This papyrus, then, is the 
nearest approach to an original document entering into the writing of 
the Old Testament which has yet been discovered. It throws some 
light on the problem of textual criticism, and also raises the ques- 
tion, How much more Hebrew literature may be traced to an Egyptian 
source? 


Professor Ovip R. SELLERS, of McCormick Theological Seminary: Hosea’s 
Motives. 

Hosea’s conscious motive was the desire to bring Israel to the 
exclusive worship of JHvH and to purge the Juvu worship itself of 
degrading elements. A good part of his inspiration, however, came 
through his unconscious motives, among which we can discern love, 
desire for recognition, martyrdom, sadism, exhibitionism, and hunger. 


The following papers were presented by title: 


Profesor Moses BUTTENWIESER, of Hebrew Union College: The Text- 
Transmission of Job. 


Professor Ina M. Price, of the University of Chicago: Homonyms in 
Sumerian Texts. 

A homonym designates specific syllables whose ideographic or syl- 
labic forms are different, but which are pronounced alike and are 
employed to denote words with one and the same meaning. Varia- 
tions of this definition are found in current works on cuneiform char- 
acteristics, especially illustrated by those cases where bisyllabic ideo- 
grams are broken up in their writing and pronunciation into their 
phonetic values. Some monosyllabic roots are expanded into two 
syllables, in some cases for variety’s sake, in other cases to harmonize 
with accompanying words and syllables. Homonyms are valuable for 
determining the proper reading of the sign in question, and to show 
that in many cases, the essential matter in Sumerian was the pronun- 
ciation rather than the exact form of the sign. Examples of the above 
are abundant. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS 


The number placed after the address indicates the year of election. 
t designates members deceased during the past year. 





HONORARY MEMBERS 


Prof. THEopoR NOLDEKE, Ettlingerstr. 53, Karlsruhe, Germany. 1878. 
TSir RaMKRISHNA GoPpAL BHANDARKAR, K.C.I.E., Deccan College, Poona, 


India. 1887. 

Prof. Epuarp SAcHAU, University of Berlin,Germany. (Wormserstr. 12,W.) 
1887. 

Prof. Ianazio Guip1, University of Rome, Italy. (Via Botteghe Oscure 24.) 
1893. 


Prof. ARCHIBALD H. Sayce, University of Oxford, England. 1893. 

Prof. RicHarp v. GARBE, University of Tiibingen, Germany. (Waldhiuser- 
str.14.) 1902. 

Prof. ADoLF ERMAN, University of Berlin, Germany. 
Berlin-Dahlem.) 1903. 

Prof. Kart F. GELpNer, University of Marburg, Germany. 1905. 

Sir George A. Grierson, K.C.I.E., Rathfarnham, Camberley, Surrey, 
England. Corporate Member, 1899; Honorary, 1905. 

Prof. Epuarp Meyer, University of Berlin, Germany. (Mommsenstr. 7, 
Gross-Lichterfelde-West.) 1908. 

Emice SENART, Membre de |’Institut de France, 18 Rue Francois Ier, Paris, 
France. 1908. 

Prof. HERMANN JacosBI, University of Bonn, Germany. 
59.) 1909. 

Prof. C. Svouck HurGronJe, University of Leiden, Netherlands. 
berg 61.) 1914. 

Prof. Sytvarin Livi, Collége de France, Paris, France. 
Brosse, Paris, Ve.) 1917. 

Prof. ARTHUR ANTHONY MACDONELL, University of Oxford, England. 1918. 

Francois THuREAU-DANGIN, Membre de l'Institut de France, Musée du 
Louvre, Paris, France. 1918. 

Sir ArtHur Evans, Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, England. 1919. 

Prof. V. Scuem, Membre de l'Institut de France, 4bis Rue du Cherche- 


Midi, Paris, France. 1920. 
Dr. F. W. Tomas, The Library, India Office, London 8.W.1, England. 


1920. 
Rév. Pére M.-J. Lacrance, Ecole archéologique francaise de Palestine, 


Jerusalem, Palestine. 1921. 
Don Leone CAETANI, Duca pI SERMONETA, Villino Caetani, 13 Via Giacomo 


Medici, Rome, Italy. 1922. 


(Peter Lennéstr. 36, 


( Niebuhrstrasse 
(Rapen- 


(9 Rue Guy-de-la- 
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Prof. Frrepricu HirtH, Haimhauserstr. 19, Miinchen, Germany. Corporate 
Member, 1903; Honorary, 1922. 

Prof. Moriz WINTERNITz, German University of Prague, Czechoslovakia. 
(Prague II, Opatovické 8.) 1923. 

Prof. HernricH ZIMMERN, University of Leipzig, Germany. (Ritterstr. 
16/22.) 1923. 

Prof. Paut PEtxioT, Collége de France, Paris, France. (38 Rue de Varenne, 
Paris, VIIe.) 1924. [Total: 24] 


HONORARY ASSOCIATES 


Field Marshal Viscount ALLENBy, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., Naval and Military 
Club, London, England. 1922. 

Hon. CuHartes R. Crane, 655 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 1921. 

Rev. Dr. Otis A. GLAZEBROOK, American Consul, Nice, France. 1921. 

Pres. Frank J. GoopNow, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
1921. 

Hon. CHARLES EvaNs Hueues, New York, N. Y. 1922. 

President Emeritus Harry Pratr Jupson, 5756 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, 
Ill. 1922. 

Hon. Henry MorGENTHAU, 417 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 1921. 

Hon. Oscar S. Straus, 5 West 76th St., New York, N. Y. 1922. 

Hon. Sao-Ke ALFRED Sze, Chinese Minister to the United States, Chinese 
Legation, Washington, D. C. 1922. 

Hon. Witt1am Howarp Tart, Chief Justice, The Supreme Court of the 
United States, Washington, D. C. 1921. 

Major General Leonarp Woop, Governor-General of the Philippine Islands, 
Manila, P. I. 1922. [Total: 11] 


CORPORATE MEMBERS 


Names marked with * are those of life members. 


Makcus Aakon, 402 Winebiddle Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 1921. 

Rev. Dr. Justin Epwarps Apsott, 120 Hobart Ave., Summit, N. J. 1900. 

Pres. Cyrus ADLER (Dropsie College), 2041 North Broad St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 1884, 

Dr. N. ADRIANI, Posso, Central Celebes, Dutch East Indies. 1922. 

Prof, 8. KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR (Univ. of Madras), Sri Venkatesa Vilas, 
Nadu St., Mylapore, Madras, India. 1921. 

Dr. WILLIAM FOXWELL ALBRIGHT, Director, American School of Oriental 
Research, P. O. Box 333, Jerusalem, Palestine. 1915. 

Prof. Hersert C. ALLEMAN, Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, 
Pa. 1921. 

Prof. T. George ALLEN (Univ. of Chicago), 5743 Maryland Ave., Chicago, 
Til. 1917. 

Prof. OswaLp T. ALLis, 26 Alexander Hall, Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary, Princeton, N. J. 1916. 
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NazmieE H. Anasrawy, 1978 Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 1925. 

Prof. SHiceru ARAKI, The Peeress’ School, Aoyama, Tokyo, Japan. 1915. 

Prof. J. C. AgcHER (Yale Univ.), Box 1848, Yale Station, New Haven, 
Conn. 1916. 

Prof. K. Asakawa, Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn. 1904. 

L. A. Autt, P. O. Drawer 880, Cincinnati, Ohio. 1921. 

Dean WiLt1aM FReperic Bap® (Pacific School of Religion), 2616 College 
Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 1920. 

Moses Battey, A.M., 6 Norfolk Terrace, Wellesley, Mass. 1922. 

Mrs. Ropert A. BarLey, Jr., P. O. Box 654, Delray, Fla. 1922. 

CHARLES CHANEY BAKER, care of Dominguez Land Corporation, Torrance, 
Calif. 1916. 

Hon. Suwzon E. Batpwin, LL.D., 44 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. 1898. 

*Dr. HuBert BANNING, 17 East 128th St., New York, N. Y. 1915. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY 


CONSTITUTION 
ArTicLE I. This Society shall be called the American OrtenTAL Socrery. 


ArTIcLE II. The objects contemplated by this Society shall be:— 


1. The cultivation of learning in the Asiatic, African, and Polynesian 
languages, as well as the encouragement of researches of any sort by which 
the knowledge of the East may be promoted. 


2. The cultivation of a taste for Oriental studies in this country. 


3. The publication of memoirs, translations, vocabularies, and other 
communications, presented to the Society, which may be valuable with 
reference to the before-mentioned objects. 


4. The collection of a library and cabinet. 


_ArticLe III. The membership of the Society shall consist of corporate 
members, honorary members, and honorary associates. 


ArtTicLe IV. Section 1. Honorary members and honorary associates 
shall be proposed for membership by the Directors, at some stated meeting 
of the Society, and no person shall be elected a member of either class 
without receiving the votes of as many as three-fourths of all the members 
present at the meeting. 


Section 2. Candidates for corporate membership may be proposed and 
elected in the same manner as honorary members and honorary associates. 
They may also be proposed at any time by any member in regular standing. 
Such proposals shall be in writing and shall be addressed to the Corre- 
sponding Secretary, who shall thereupon submit them to the Executive 
Committee for its action. A unanimous vote of the Executive Committee 
shall be necessary in order to elect. 


ArTiIcLE V. Secrion 1. The government of the Society shall consist of 
a President, three Vice-Presidents, a Corresponding Secretary, a Recording 
Secretary, a Treasurer, a Librarian, two Editors of the JournatL, the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of any duly authorized branch of the Society, and 
nine Directors. The officers of the Society shall be elected at the annual 
meeting, by ballot, for a term of one year. The Directors shall consist of 
three groups of three members each, one group to be elected each year at 
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the annual meeting for a term of three years. No Director shall be eligible 
for immediate re-election as Director, tho he may be chosen as an officer 
of the Society. 


SecTion 2. An Executive Committee, consisting of the President, Corre- 
sponding Secretary, and Treasurer, and two other Directors each elected for 
a term of two years, shall be constituted by the Board of Directors. The 
Executive Committee shall have power to take action provisionally in the 
name of the Society on matters of importance which may arise between 
meetings of the Society or of the Board of Directors, and on which, in the 
Committee’s opinion, action cannot be postponed without injury to the 
interests of the Society. Notice of all actions taken by the Executive Com- 
mittee shall be printed as soon as possible in the JouRNAL, and shall be 
reported to the Directors and the Society at the succeeding annual meeting. 
Unless such actions, after being thus duly advertised and reported, are 
disapproved by a majority vote of the members present at any session of 
the succeeding annual meeting, they shall be construed to have been ratified 
and shall stand as actions of the Society. 


ARTICLE VI. The President and Vice-Presidents shall perform the cus- 
tomary duties of such officers, and shall be ew officio members of the Board 
of Directors. 


ARTICLE VII. The Secretaries, the Treasurer, the Librarian, and the two 
Editors of the JourRNAL shall be ew officio members of the Board of Di- 
rectors, and shall perform their respective duties under the superintendence 
of said Board. 


ARTICLE VIII. It shall be the duty of the Board of Directors to regulate 
the financial concerns of the Society, to superintend its publications, to 
carry into effect the resolutions and orders of the Society, and to exercise 
a general supervision over its affairs. Five Directors at any regular 
meeting shall be a quorum for doing business. 


ArticLte IX. An annual meeting of the Society shall be held during 
Easter week, the days and place of the meeting to be determined by the 
Directors. One or more other meetings, at the discretion of the Directors, 
may also be held each year at such place and time as the Directors shall 
determine. 


ArtTicLtE X. To provide for scientific meetings of groups of members 
living at too great a distance to attend the annual sessions of the Society, 
branches may be organized with the approval of the Directors. The details 
of organization are to be left to those forming a branch thus authorized, 
subject to formal ratification by the Directors. 


Articte XI. This Constitution may be amended, on a recommendation 
of the Directors, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present at an 
annual meeting. 
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BY-LAWS 


I. The Corresponding Secretary shall conduct the correspondence of the 
Society; and he shall notify the meetings in such manner as the President 
or the Board of Directors shall direct. 


II. The Recording Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of 
the Society in a book provided for the purpose. 


IIL a. The Treasurer shall have charge of the funds of the Society; and 
his investments, deposits, and payments shall be made under the superin- 
tendence of the Board of Directors. At each annual meeting he shall report 
the state of the finances, with a brief summary of the receipts and pay- 
ments of the previous year. 


Ill. 6. After December 31, 1896, the fiscal year of the Society shall 
correspond with the calendar year. 


III. c. At each annual business meeting in Easter week, the President 
shall appoint an auditing committee of two men—preferably men residing 
in or near the town where the Treasurer lives—to examine the Treasurer’s 
accounts and vouchers, and to inspect the evidences of the Society’s prop- 
erty, and to see that the funds called for by his balances are in his hands. 
The Committee shall perform this duty as soon as possible after the New 
Yéar’s day succeeding their appointment, and shall report their findings 
to the Society at the next annual business meeting thereafter. If these 
findings are satisfactory, the Treasurer shall receive his acquittance by a 
certificate to that effect, which shall be recorded in the Treasurer’s book, 
and published in the Proceedings. 


IV. The Librarian shall keep a catalogue of all books belonging to the 
Society, with the names of the donors, if they are presented, and shall at 
each annual meeting make a report of the accessions to the library during 
the previous year, and shall be farther guided in the discharge of his 
duties by such rules as the Directors shall prescribe. 


Vv. All papers read before the Society, and all manuscripts deposited 
by authors for publication, or for other purposes, shall be at the disposal 
of the Board of Directors, unless notice to the contrary is given to the 
Editors at the time of presentation. 


.VI. Each corporate member shall pay into the treasury of the Society 
an annual assessment of five dollars; but a donation at any one time 
of seventy-five dollars shall exempt from obligation to make this payment. 


VII. All members shall be entitled to one copy of all current numbers 
of the Journat issued during their membership. Back volumes of the 
JouRNAL shall be furnished to members at twenty per cent reduction from 
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the list price. All other publications of the Society may be furnished to 
members at such reductions in price as the Directors may determine. 


VIII. Candidates for corporate membership who have been elected shall 
qualify as members by payment of the first annual assessment within one 
month from the time when notice of such election is mailed to them, or, in 
the case of persons not residing in the United States, within a reasonable 
time. A failure so to qualify, unless explained to the satisfaction of the 
Executive Committee, shall be construed as a refusal to become a member. 
If any corporate member shall for two years fail to pay his assessments, 
his name may, at the discretion of the Executive Committee, be dropped 
from the list of members of the Society. 


IX. Six members shall form a quorum for doing business, and three 
to adjourn. 


SUPPLEMENTARY BY-LAWS 
I. For tHe LIBRary 


1. The Library shail be accessible for consultation to all members of 
the Society, at such times as the Library of Yale College, with which it 
is deposited, shall be open for a similar purpose; further, to such persons 
as shall receive the permission of the Librarian, or of the Librarian or 
Assistant Librarian of Yale College. 


2. Any member shall be allowed to draw books from the Library upon 
the following conditions: he shall give his receipt for them to the Librarian, 
pledging himself to make good any detriment the Library may suffer from 
their loss or injury, the amount of said detriment to be determined by the 
Librarian, with the assistance of the President, or of a Vice-President; 
and he shall return them within a time not exceeding three months from 
that of their reception, unless by special agreement with the Librarian this 
term shall be extended. 


3. Persons not members may also, on special grounds, and at the dis- 
cretion of the Librarian, be allowed to take and use the Society’s books, 
upon depositing with the Librarian a sufficient security that they shall 
be duly returned in good condition, or their loss or damage fully com- 
pensated. 


II. On THE ORGANIZATION OF BRANCHES 


1. Upon the formation of a branch, as provided in the Constitution, 
the officers chosen shall have the right to propose for corporate member- 
ship in the Society such persons as may seem eligible to them, and, pending 
ratification according to Article IV of the Constitution, these candidates 
shall receive the JouRNAL and all notices issued by the Society. 
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2. The annual fee of the members of a branch shall be collected by the 
Treasurer of the Society, in the usual manner, and in order to defray the 
current expenses of a branch the Directors shall authorize the Treasurer 
of the Society to forward from time to time to the duly authorized officer 
of the branch such sums as may seem proper to the Treasurer. The ac- 
counts of the Treasurer of the branch shall be audited annually and a 
statement of the audit shall be sent to the Treasurer of the Society to be 
included in his annual report. 














American Driental Society 


THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL Society was founded in 1842 for the promotion 
of Oriental studies, the encouragement of research in Eastern languages 
and literatures, and the publication of books and papers dealing with these 
subjects. It is not necessary for any one to be a profest Orientalist in order 
to become a member. All persons—men or womén—who are in sympathy 
with the objects of the Society are invited to give it their help in the fur- 
thering of its work. Persons desiring to become members are requested to 
apply to the Corresponding Secretary, Dr. CHARLES J. OcpEN, 628 West 
114th St., New York City, N. Y. Members receive the Journal without 
charge. The annual assessment is $5. On payment of seventy-five dollars 
at one time any person elected to membership becomes a life-member, 


exempt from further dues. 


CAPITALIZED FUNDS 


Charles W. Bradley Fund $3000 William Dwight Whitney Fund $1000 
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Publication Fund $78.50 


The attention of the members of the Society is especially called to these 
Funds, the interest of which is used towards defraying the Society’s 
expenses of publication. Gifts or legacies for this purpose will mean much 
for Oriental research in America. The corporate title of the Society is 
THe AMERICAN ORIENTAL Socrery (incorporated under the laws of 
Massachusetts). 


LIBRARY 


The Society’s Library is deposited with the Library of Yale University, 
where its volumes may be consulted by members and by other persons 
receiving the permission of the Librarian. A catalog has been prepared, 
and it is hoped that this will soon be available in printed form for distri- 
bution to the members of the Society. The facilities of the Library are 
available to members wherever they may be located, and the Librarian is 
ready to lend such books as are needed. (See vol. 45, p. 395 of the JouRNAL 
for By-laws relating to the Library; vol. 45, p. 342 for the last Report of 
the Librarian.) 
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